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We Present ...YOUR EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


ING for a few moments during their postconvention meeting are these hard- 
king members of the Executive Committee of the National Congress of Parents 
nd Teachers. Mrs. Rollin Brown, national president, is seated at the head of the 
On each side of her, reading clockwise, are Mrs. James C. Parker, first vice- 
resident; Mrs. H. G. Stinnett, Jr., Mrs. ‘T. H. Ludlow, Mrs. Ralph Hobbs, and 
eph A. Hunter, all vice-presidents; James H. Snowden, treasurer; Mrs. Ramon 
vrence, Mrs. Ruth Gagliardo, Mrs. Jennelle Moorhead, and Mrs. L. E. Burr, 
ce-presidents; Mrs. Louise S. Walker, national chairman of Audio-Visual Services, 
d Mrs, Fred L. Keeler, president of the Michigan Congress, both members-at-large 
i the National Board of Managers; and Mrs. L. W. Alston, secretary. 


} 
thi 


Not shown 
picture is Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, second vic e-president. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


PROCLAMATION 


EVERY MONTH thousands of new members come into 
the parent-teacher organization. For ours is an organi 
vation where the doors are always open, where new- 
comers are always welcome. Our calendars set aside no 
closed season for membership. With us every season is 
an open season. The invitation to join is, and always 
has been, a standing one. 

But every fall at the outset of the new school term 
we send out a special invitation, offering a cordial 
welcome to all mothers, fathers, teachers, and othe 
citizens who do not yet belong to a P.T.A 

Once again it is October, and once again we extend 
our traditional welcome. This year our invitation 
carries with it a particular challenge. The dimensions 
of that challenge have been outlined in the Action 
‘Program, based on the administration theme, “The 
Family and the Community: Each Shapes the Other 
Che P.T.A. Serves Both.” This program details our 
determination to remove all blocks in the way of the 
finest schools, the most wholesome communities, the 
best family life for all our children. 


OUR ORGANIZATION has grown tremendously since the 
first special invitations went out during the closing 
years of the last century. Today we have a vastly 
larger membership—more than ten million. 

But numerical strength is not the only gauge of 
our growth. The current Action Program supplies 
inother measure of maturity. The projects and ac 
tivities outlined there are designed for a membership 
that is mature in experience and in outlook, for an 
organization that over the years has sought and ac¢ 
cumulated a broad knowledge of family and com 
munity needs as well as community agencies for filling 
these needs, 

We are living in times far more intricate and com 
plex than any we have ever known, times when we 


have to concentrate harder than ever to he Ip children 
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develop physical, mental, and moral stamina. Still 
we are equal to the times and to the assignments they 
bring. There is no limit to the skill, the knowledge, 
the energy, and the vision of the American people. 
Neither is there a limit to the talents the Action Pro 
gram calls for. This blueprint needs the vast personal 
endowments of all the American people. 

Millions of citizens are already at work to eliminate 
the disastrous shortages in teaching personnel and 
school facilities; to arouse greater public interest in 
mental health and the prevention of mental illness; 
and to improve other conditions upon which the 
welfare of families and communities depends, In the 
projects and activities of our Action Program there is 
ample scope for the talents and energies of every 
citizen who wants to serve children and youth and 
through them the nation. 


PERHAPS NO other generation has had more reason 
to perceive the shining truth of the scriptural phrase, 
“None liveth to himself.” Every member is therefore 
urged to seck out those who have still to attend their 
first parent-teacher meeting and extend them a warm 
invitation to join us, To the end that our welcome 
may reach all fathers and mothers and teachers and 
friends of children, I, Ethel G. Brown, president of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, do 
hereby designate the month of October 1956 as Mem 
bership Enrollment Month. 


ky J i 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teac hers 
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This ws the second article in the 1956-57 study 


program on the school-age child. 


on 


© Frank Licchiello from A. Devaney, N.Y 


PEW YEARS ago a Cartoon portrayed a young mother 
orting her six-year-old son to school for his first 
in grade one. She was pictured in conversation 
th a rather giddy-looking young teacher who was 
ning the talking. As I recall, the caption read, “We 
ich social development, good manners, coopera- 
m, sharing, and self-expression, Mrs. Jones. But if 
14 want him to learn to read, you'll have to teach 
im yoursell, I'm too busy guiding his development.” 
lhough a few parents may suspect that there ts 
nore fact than fiction in the sarcastic caption, the 
ith is that an overwhelming number of schools do 
Hirst rate job ol teaching the three R's. Careful 
udy over a period of years has shown that the aca- 
cmic success ol children has increased steadily since 
last century. Give average children today the 
ime standardized achievement tests their parents 
ook in the 1920's or in the 1930's and the 1956 small 
will pile up higher scores! 
Phis superior level of achievement is due in part 
unproved schools—better teachers, better methods, 
nl better physical surroundings. However, whether 
not parents realize it, children are learning more 
in they ever did before, because so many able 
mothers and fathers are teaching the three R’s—and 
ood bit more besides 
| do not mean that more parents are teaching the 
vee R's because “if you want Johnny to read you'll 
lave to teach him yourself.” | mean that parents are 
etter educated with cach passing year, that they are 
pending more time with their children and are more 
devoted to helping Betty and Johnny learn 
the meaning of life and living than at any previous 


time im history. 
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In other words—by accident or design, as the case 
may be—parents are helping their children to experi 
ence success in school because of the steady improve- 
ment in the quality of home living that the past 
thirty years have witnessed. There has been a revolu- 
tion, and not always a quiet one, in parental attitudes 
toward youngsters. 

Children today are treated more humanely and 
with greater respect. We are less afraid to show them 
our affection. We have learned more about the im 
portance of helping youngsters to feel wanted and 
secure. We have begun to understand how vastly 
diflerent one child may be from others, even when 
they are the same age; hence we don’t try to squeeze 
them all into the same mold at the same time. We 
recognize that individual differences exist and that 
they are to be expected, 

And what, you may ask, has all this to do with the 
question of whether or not parents are teaching the 
three R's? We help to teach the three R’s as we create 
an atmosphere that makes children want to learn— 
the sort of atmosphere that has characterized more 
and more good homes, particularly since the 1920's. 


Good Homes Mean Good Learning 

Better to explain the point of view that the qual- 
ity of a good home helps children to learn the three 
R's, let's take a closer look at how children learn. 
First of all, neither teachers nor parents really teach 
children; they create a setting in which children can 
learn for themselves. As a parent you can help Sally 
or Dan to learn by making the home a place where 
curiosity is stimulated and encouraged until it ripens 


mto imterest. 
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Three R’s? 


Yes—and better than ever before, 

says the author. After presenting an airtight 
case for the affirmative position, he offers 
parents a full set of informational equipment 
with which to create the kind of home 


where learning and literacy flourish. 


Making a habit of seriously answering children’s 
questions to the best of your ability, lor instance, is 
important. It’s also a good idea to surround a young 
ster with a variety of things, from books to goldfish 
for these provide the raw material from which ques 
tions (and learning!) will come. Lest you think I’m 
joking when I refer to goldfish, may | repeat a de 
lightlul conversation I heard a short while ago be 
tween a mother and her five-year-old 

Little Clifford had noticed that the water in the 
goldfish bowl had gone down a half inch or so 
“Look,” he said, “some water’s gone, Mommy. Did 
the fish drink it?”’ 

Instead of dismissing his “cute remark’ with a 
laugh, his mother said, “‘No, Clifford. They didn't 
drink it. Water disappe ars into the an We ay it 
evaporates. Would you like to see how it work In 
a lew moments the two of them had a saucer and a 
narrow-necked bottle, both filled with water, placed 
upon a window sill 

We'll watch for a day or two,” his mother told 
him. “Then we'll talk about what happened to the 
water in the bottle and in the saucer.” Cliff loved it 
all. And he learned many things: that his mothe 
loved him enough to spend time with him, that she 
respected his questions, that there were 
learning through experimenting 

Strictly speaking, of course, simple science i 
of the traditional three R's, but the process of 
ing, ol finding answers Is a Uunilversal one 
in a year or two Cliff will do well in reading 
and arithmetic because of the warmth and 
tion of his home surroundings 

In the second place, learning i ocial. That is 
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we learn with and from others. Your children learn 
from you. They are like mirrors. The image they 
reflect may be distorted, perhaps, but it is always the 
parental image. Thus through contagion and absorp 
tion children learn the three R's by sharing in the 
reading, writing, and arithmetic that we do. The 
child of three who is encouraged by a parent to in 
clude his “letter” of scrawled hieroglyphics along 
with your letter to Grandmother and Grandfather is 
being helped to learn the three R's, He is developing 
a sense of meaning and purpose by sharing, at his 
level, in a family writing activity. Conversely, if he 
were told “Grandma won't want to see your silly 
letter,” he might well be learning not to want to 
write—an attitude that could hamper his schoolwork 


in later years. 


Cues and Clues 


But enough of broad suggestions, since glittering 
generalizations leave an impression that is pleasant 
rather than permanent. Specifically what cam and 
should parents do to help their children become lit 
erate by learning the three R's? 

It is Wise, as a rule, for parents to supplement 
rather than attempt to duplicate the job of the 
schools. In order to facilitate and reinforce the work 
that teachers are doing, mothers and fathers may 
want to consider the following ideas 

Family table talk. Beginning with your child's 
carly years, you can invest some of your time at the 
dinner hour in table talk that will quicken his in 
terests and broaden his horizons. The questions ol 
preschool and primary grade children often serve as 
a good springboard for learning. You can make it a 
point to talk over such topics as how to treat ani 
mals properly, how Daddy earns a living, how simple 
tools work, or the arrival of a new brother or sister 
Otten such discussions can lead to a particular bed 
time story—or a walk to the public library to find a 
certain book. 

At the end of early childhood the possibilities in 
table talk and other conversations become unlimited 
Parents’ knowledge of history, languages, geography 
or any other fields of study can be shared with the 
child to turther his education A story in the eve 
ning paper about a volcanic eruption may lead to a 
brief chat about what volcanoes are. Two ships that 
collide in the Atlantic may give Dad a chance to 
recall his stint in the armed services and tell what 
he remembers about how radar works 

Sharing through books. The simple and long-stand 
ing procedure of reading to children—or having the 
entire family take turns reading a book aloud—still 
has a great deal of merit. You may be surprised (in 
our [V-dominated era) to find out how raptly school 
age children will listen to a story read by Mother or 
Dad. With a modest amount of advance planning 


you can cover the usual childhood classics and pro 
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ile at least an introduction to the many splendid 
books recently published for children—all by reading 
tloud at home perhaps one or two evenings each 
week. 

“Take the kids along,’ 


, 


Parents can also teach 
ellectively through that great American institution, 
the annual vacation trip in the family car. Some 
people | know have done a wonderful job of helping 
their three children to learn American geography, 
history, and traditions through several intelligently 


planned travel experiences. During the past six ot 


even years they have roamed from the District of 
Columbia to Estes Park. 

fo make an educational success of family travel, 
lorethought is not only desirable but necessary. Con 
ider carelully where you are going and when. For 
instance, are your children old enough to get meaning 
out of all the sights that you hope to share with 
them? 

For your own comfort as well as the children’s 
chjoyment it is important to devise some worthwhile 
things lor them to do while you're en route. Two 
years ago our family took a five-month, sixteen 
thousand-mile trip with our four upper-elementary 
chool children, We took along study materials, 
books for leisure reading, games, and other items 
that proved to be worth every square inch of space 
they occupied, At least some of the difference be 
tween a good family trip and a miserable one, 
marred by bickering and mischief, lies in your own 
eflorts to help the children gain from it. Try to have 
1 good time with them—rather than in spite of 
them. 

Children’s allowances. Whether children should 
receive an allowance or whether they should earn 
their spending money is a debatable question. ‘The 
family’s circumstances undoubtedly have some bear 
ing on the matter, An apartment-dwelling city family 
may have a policy regarding allowances that 
wouldn't be appropriate at all for children living on 
1 farm or in the suburbs, where there is yard o1 
field work to be done, Regardless of the complexities 
of the problem, however, one thing seems certain: 
Parents, by helping a child learn to handle Itis 
“income” intelligently, are also helping to teach the 
third R. 

When your youngster reaches fourth or fifth grade, 
you may want to go all out for building financial 
responsibility, Try making his allowance big enough 
to cover the cost of such items as clothing. Help 
him to budget his purchases over a period of months 
so he can buy the things he needs when he needs 
them, 

\ly own children seem to have learned a good deal 
ol arithmetic by allocating their weekly income (a 
minimum weekly allowance plus extra earnings from 
chores) to church, Christmas savings, scouts (dues and 


summer camp savings), haircuts, school supplies, and 
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so on. They've acquired quite a few facts of life this 
way—including the painful experience of discovering 
what happens when you borrow from one fund to 
balance another and are caught short! 


What About Homework? 


No treatment of the question “Do Parents Teach 
the Three R's?” would be complete without a word 
or two on homework. True, many elementary schools 
dole out fewer assignments than they did in the 
1g20's or 1930's. Yet from the middle grades on there 
is often work to be done at home—conventional 
assignments, looking up material for class reports, 
and outside reading. As far as homework is con 
cerned, parents can help by providing a suitable 
place where children can study, by encouraging them 
to plan their labors so that they won’t be working 
frantically when it’s already past bedtime, and by 
taking an active interest in whatever needs to be 
done. 

But there are several important cautions to be 
observed. Don't let your child get away with ‘Tom 
Sawyer’s whitewashing-the-fence trick by getting you 
so interested in the work that you finish it for him! 
Also you'll need to recognize that procedures and 
methods, say in arithmetic, may be different from the 
ones you were taught. You can confuse a fourth 
grader by explaining your 1928 vintage system of 
solving a problem. Above all, try to avoid becoming 
emotional if Bill or Sarah “can’t get something 
through their heads” alter you've explained it once 
or twice. In tact, general interest and encouragement 
are often more important contributions than an over- 
dose of specific help on an oral report or a page of 
short-division problems. 

To sum up, if there is a single most important 
point to be made with respect to parents teaching 
the three R's, it is this: If you are a parent who 
provides a wholesome, meaningful, and varied home 
environment for your child; if you spend a reason 
able amount of time with him during the fleeting 
years of childhood, you will teach more than you 
dream you are teaching. Live every moment with the 
thought that through your precept, and particularly 
through your example, children will become to- 
morrow something of what you are today—and 
something more. 





Harold G. Shane, now professor of education at 
Northwestern University, has been a teacher, a prince 
pal, a state educational administrator (Ohio), and a 
superintendent of schools (Winnetka, Illinois). His 
many fine books deal with a fascinating assortment 
of subjects—The Power Boat Book, The New Baby, 
and The American Elementary School, for example. 
Dr. and Mrs, Shane ave the knowledgeable parents of 
four children, including triplets! 
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© 1. Armstrong Roberts 


Arthur D. Morse 


ris FALL more than thirty colleges in the United 
States have taken an unprecedented step. They have 
opened their doors to several hundred fifteen. and 
sixtcen-year-old students, high school juniors and 
seniors Who would normally not go to college tor a 
year or two, if at all. Although these boys and girls 
lacked the high school diplomas ordinarily required 
for college entrance, their exceptional abilities 
brought them acceptance, Behind this short-cutting 
of normal academic channels is the story of an excit 
ing cducational experiment 

At a time when industry, teaching, and the armed 
forces are desperate for highly trained men and 
women, less than half of U.S. high school students 
who graduate in the uppei quarter of their class are 


going on to college. Studies have shown that many of 
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They’re 
Breaking the 


Lock Step 


in 


Our Schools 


these two hundred thousand talented youngsters who 
forsake higher education each year have become 
bored by schoolwork that they can complete without 
effort. Others feel that they cannot afford (either 
literally or figuratively) to remain “unproductive” 
for the sixteen years required to get through the 
traditional program of public school and college 
Many educators have long deplored the chronologi 
cal lock step that fails to take account of different 
rates of development among children and keeps all 
youngsters moving ahead one grade a year from the 
age of six until they leave the academic production 
line. Isolated attempts have been made to admit a 
lew selected bright youngsters of less-than-average 
age to college training, but not until 1951 was there 


any across-the-board experiment. 





Phat year the Fund for the Advancement of 
kducation (financed by the Ford Foundation) 
runched what it called its carly admissions program 
I hie Fund provided college scholarships lon upward 
of four hundred students who had completed at least 
the tenth grade in high school and seemed scholas 


tically ready to go to college. 


Doubts and Queries 


When the program was announced in a brochure 
to eight thousand secondary schools throughout the 
country, it met with misgivings from some sectors of 
education Joseph b Chaplin, president ol the Na- 
tional Association ol Secondary-School Principals, 
ind Paul bk. Elicker, executive secretary of the same 
rvanization, wrote to all their members 

These youth are being removed in their most 
lormative school years from the guiding direction of 
parents and the home, and from the teachers and 
counselors who are trained and exper need in work 
ing with fifteen. and sixteen-year-old youth, Educa 
tors regard the junior and senior years in secondary 
chool as the most valuable and formative years for 
chool youth. An experience away trom home in 
college (especially in our large universities) among 
ider and more mature men and women is an un 
atistactory substitute lor an educational and develop 


mental program for our young boys and girls,” 
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Nevertheless thousands of boys and girls applied 
for the scholarships. Four hundred and twenty were 
selected to attend the eleven colleges and universities, 
representing a cross section of higher education, that 
had agreed to participate in the experiment: Chicago, 
Columbia, Fisk, Goucher, Lafayette, Louisville, 
Oberlin, Shimer, Utah, Wisconsin, and Yale. 

These first “Fordies’” (the youngsters were so 
dubbed because of their Ford Foundation backing) 
have now completed their four years of college, and 
during the past year the results of the experiment 
have been compiled. Most people want to know two 
things: Can an able youth skip a year or two of 
school and succeed scholastically? And can boys and 
girls approximately two years younger than their 
classmates adjust to the social and extracurricular 
lite of the campus? 

Clarence H. Faust, president of the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, says: 

The younger students not only performed better 
than the average of their classmates but generally 
outperlormed a group who were matched with them 
in ability but who had had four years of high school 
work. Likewise the social adjustment of the younger 
students was found to be as satisfactory as that of , 
college students who came through the regular high 


school preparation.” 


Stories of Three Students 


lake the case of tiny, vivacious Eleanor Voss, a 
fifteen-year-old sophomore in New York City’s High 
School of Music and Art, who was stimulated by its 
excellent art program but whose wide interests out 
ranged her other courses. In 1952, instead of return 
ing lor her junior year, she entered Goucher College 
as an early admission scholar. Here her talents 
flowered. One of the most popular girls on campus, 
she edited the weekly newspaper. Last May, belore 
her twentieth birthday, she was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa, national scholarship fraternity. Just this tall 
Eleanor Voss became a treshman again—at Harvard 
University Law School. 

Goucher’s president, Otto F. Kraushaar, has strong 
opinions about the early admissions program: 

We began the experiment prayerfully but hope 
fully. Five years of experience have persuaded us, 
right down to the last skeptic, of the merits of this 
plan lor the exceptional student. We are so enthusias- 
tic about the work of our young scholars, both in 
college and alter, that for two years we have been 
continuing the program with our own scholarship 
funds. It is here to stay.” 

While Eleanor Voss was editing the Gouchei 
newspaper, a Columbia University zoology lab assist 


ant named Peter Satir was Instructing students in a 
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Morningside Heights laboratory. The students were 
juniors in the premedical course. Satir, a tall, husky 
undergraduate, was nineteen and an early admission 
scholar. This year Peter Satir was one of thirteen 
students in the United States awarded a thirty-five 
hundred-dollar grant by the Rockefeller Institute. 
lerms of the grant enable him to prepare a broad 
foundation for teaching and research in the biological 
sciences 

Gordon Kaye faces an equally promising future; 
yet his is a talent that might easily have been lost 
without the early admissions program. The son of a 
retired Brooklyn pharmacist, Gordon champed at 
the bit in his third year of high school. He was 
ready for more advanced scientific work than was 
available to him, but college must wait a full year 
until he got his high school diploma. Furthermore, 
he knew that scientific ambitions meant long, costly 
years of study, for which he had no money. He was 
considering quitting school and taking a job when an 
early admission scholarship solved both problems for 
him 

For his distinguished work at Columbia, Gordon 
was awarded a National Science Foundation Fellow 
ship when his original scholarship expired. Now he is 
preparing for his doctorate in chemical embryology. 

[hese are typical success stories. But they were not 
achieved without some initial blundering. Several 
colleges segregated the early admission students in 
separate dormitories; in one school this building was 
renamed “The Nursery.” Some of the colleges set up 
special counseling services to handle the expected 
psychological upheavals. Set apart from classmates, 
ringed by advisers, these scholarship students were 


at first fair game for campus humor. 


Success: Social and Scholastic 


The big problem faced by the male freshmen was 


dating. But since freshman girls as a rule prefer not 


to date freshman boys, regardless of age, the problem 


ol the early admission student was not unique And 
by the second or third year, virtually all the boys 
were accepted socially as sophomores and purnlors 
rather than as seventeen- or eighteen-year-olds. By 


this time, too, the participating colleges had realized 


the error of segregating the scholars. Integrated with 


their fellow students, they blazed trail of scholar 


ship and all-round achievement. Here are some of 
the landmarks 

Goucher, Of nine girls elected house presidents in 
1955, four were early admission students. So were six 
of thirteen chosen for Phi Beta Kappa Ink 1959 

Lafayette. Thirty early admission scholars entered 
in 1951; twenty-one graduated in 1955. Four of these 
admission 


were elected to Phi Beta Kappa karly 
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students played on eight varsity teams, participated 





in the newspaper, choir, band, and dramatics, and 





provided the president of the local chapter of the 





American Chemical Society. 





Chicago. Eighteen of the sixty early admission 





students won academic honors. Their ranks included 





six of the twelve student aides chosen for outstanding 





scholarship and citizenship, as well as the editor of 






the campus newspaper. 





Columbia. The early admissions program supplied 





three of the eleven students receiving Columbia's 





highest honors in 1955 and twice as many Phi Beta 





Kappa members as did the rest of the class 





Wisconsin. Following undergraduate work, every 






early admission applicant was accepted into law 





school; all but one were admitted to medical school 





One was elected to the student senate; one was 





chosen president of the newspaper board of control 





I'wo compressed high school and college into five 





years and graduated Phi Beta Kappa. For diversity 





the early admission students offered one of the best 





dressed men on campus and a future divinity student 





who majored in physic 5! 





Yale. Early admission supplied the class orator, a 






winner of Yale’s highest award, the Snow Prize, and 





the president of Phi Beta Kappa. 





Oberlin. The early admission group produced a 





greater proportion of Phi Beta Kappa members than 





the rest of their classmates. One, elected president ol 





the student association, also played varsity football 
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and served as associate editor of the college news- 
paper. 

As a check on achievement, the colleges matched 
each early admission scholar with a “comparison 
student” selected for similarity in aptitude, cur- 
riculum, and family background, The comparison 
students were, of course, graduates of four-year high 
chools and were two years older, on the average, 
than the early admission scholars. Then the Educa- 
tional Testing Service of Princeton, New Jersey, 
evaluated the performances of both groups, with 
startling results. 


The Program Justified 


In college after college, the early admission 
scholars not only outperformed their classmates but 
surpassed the comparison students in most subjects. 
The Princeton experts analyzed one hundred and 
cightytour essays written by the early admission 
tudents. To 88 per cent early admission had been a 
profitable experience; only 4 per cent found it un- 
profitable 

\ distinguished psychiatrist, Dr. Dana L. Farns 
worth of Harvard University’s health services, was 
chosen to analyze the social and emotional adjust 
ment of the scholars. With two associates he visited 
the eleven colleges; interviewed early admission stu 
dents, comparison students, and college officials; 
studied scholastic, extracurricular, mental and physi 
cal health records 

His team found that the proportion of early admis- 
sion students who consulted college psychiatrists or 
visited school guidance centers was the same as that 
of their older classmates, Significantly the researchers 
found that as many regular-age freshmen as early 
admission students dropped out of college because of 
immaturity, Dr. Farnsworth concluded that the early 
admission students had adjusted as well socially and 
emotionally to college life as had their classmates. 
His report points out that in many cases early 
admission appeared to hasten the maturity of the 
young students, stimulating them to realize their 
capabilities more tully. 

Many of the scholars revealed that they had felt 
unhappy, bored, and unchallenged in high school. 
This fact reflects a situation uncovered by the re 
search of Charles C. Cole, Jr., assistant dean olf 
Columbia College, who has been studying the en 
couragement of scientific talent for the National 
Science Foundation. A questionnaire answered by 
more than thirty-two thousand high school seniors 


reveals that 13 per cent of the highest scoring group 
have ‘“‘no interest or desire to attend college.” 

Dean Cole’s research emphasizes once again that 
for bright students the spark of interest must be 
kindled by challenging teachers and studies. As a 
result of his work he concludes: “The crucial thing 
in education is flexibility. You must cut the cloth to 
fit the man, instead of the man to fit the cloth.” The 
early admissions program is no cure-all for the plight 
of our most talented students. But it is one effort— 
in Dean Cole’s words—to “cut the cloth.” 

The Fund for the Advancement of Education has 
other projects under way in the same field. For exam- 
ple, a gifted child program in the public schools of 
Portland, Oregon, seeks to discover gifted children 
early, then to enrich their education. A plan for 
admission to college with advanced standing enables 
bright students to take some college-level work in 
their later years of high school. The Fund’s school 
and college study of general education attempts to 
bring continuity to the final years of secondary 
school and first years of college, instead of the hap- 
hazard connection which now exists. 

Results of the early admission experiment have 
been clear-cut and dramatic. Says Fund President 
Faust 

“Perhaps the most significant result of this experi 
ment to date is that every institution which went into 
the early admission venture on a trial basis has now 
adopted the program as an integral part of its 
admissions policy. More than twenty other institu- 
tions—including such colleges as Harvard and Welles- 
ley—have also similarly revised their policies.” 

There will be no more Ford scholars, as such. The 
Fund is discontinuing its financial support of the 
program, and early admission has become normal 
routine at an increasing number of colleges. The 
young students are no longer branded “child prodi- 
gies” and singled out for attention or segregated from 
other treshmen. Faculty members who once looked 
askance at the youthful influx are now turning to 
these bright sixteen-year-olds for extracurricular as 
well as classroom leadership. Administrations are 
encouraging them with scholarship aid. In part, at 
least, the educational lock step has been broken. 


Arthur D. Morse is a free-lance writer who has 
specialized in educational coverage for national 
magazines as well as television outlets. He was one of 
the reporters responsible for Edward R. Murrow’s 
series of programs on American schools. Mr, Morse ts 
the father.of two children, and he and his wife are 


active members of thei parent-teacher association. 





Election reminder: Be sure to register, inform yourself, and vote. 
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Thoughts for U.N. Day—Oct« 24 


What's your line? Writing 


ing, teaching? If so, you will be 


re port 
intel 
survey of 


ested in a forty-five country 


teach about the United 
made by U.N 
General Dag Hammarsjéld and Luther 
Evans, NESCO 


says the sur 


schools 


Nations, 


how 


Secretar’ 


director-general of 1 
Classroom study of U.N 
vey report, faces a double handicap 
lack of courses on the U N in res ul iT 
teacher training programs and lack of 
attractive books for children at all 
grade levels. Except in Costa Rica, the 
United Nations is particularly neg 
ed by the elementary schools 

Teachers, you may want to scan the 
report for news on how your colleagues 
here and abroad teach about U.N 

Student editors, your colleagues are 
finding that the U 


copy 


N. makes appealing 
A school paper in Salem, Oregon 
puts out a special U.N. issue each year 

For more information on the report 
write to the Department of Public In 


formation, United Nations, New York 


on Guard 


Waning year falling leave 
lawn rake 
Don't 


whe re 


extra-heavy duty for 


tools bear careful using 


them lying on the ground 
Don't set 


upturned. Prongs 


can trip the unwary 


down prongs 


puncture teet. A_ flying handle 


raise quite a bump. Two precaut 


may be worth taking: Put rake wa 


promptly after use, Enlist Junior's help 


in painting the handles a bright color 


Practice in Politics 


Girls attending Goucher College are 


the 1 nad 


getting a chance to learn 
q's of politics. The college, in 1 
Maryland, has set up a center 
students practical experienc 


This tall 


addressing 


cratic citizenship 


stufiing and 


campaign headquarters 
paig 1 


NATIONAL PARENT 


WORTH A TRY 


ballots. On 
they will serve as poll 


and 
Election Days 
watchers and take over other duties for 


literature sample 


the party or candidates of their choice 

Ihe center makes tape recordings of 
speeches by candidates and sponsors 
earch on such subjects as the duties 
and the eftect 


gn songs on political history. 


election re gistrars 
Callipal 
Twenty-one other nonpartisan cen 
stimulate 
student interest in political affairs, All 
ithliated with the Law Center 


of New York University, 


ters have been set up to 


units are 


To Build Up Your “Won't Power” 


and Nan 
G. Dupont advises dieters who suffer 


Reach for scissors paste, 
frequent defeats in their struggle with 
the scales. Her strategy is simple: Just 
clip out a supply of pictures of some 
one who has the slim dimensions you 
spire to and mount the photos where 
ever temptation lurks—on the refriger 
itor door, the breadbox, the cookie jar. 
Ihe idea helped Mrs. Dupont, history 
Texas, win the 


teacher in’ Houston 


title of Mrs. Homemaker of 1956. 


iting is in the air at your 


k our paint dealer about 


floor finishes 


Week 


civilian-owned pistols now 


iy in homes and shops were 
one heap they would form 


of about twenty million 
estimate 

1 packing by private citi 
Bruce 

Publi 
brief 

Why? (1) Be 


family 


vn a warning trom 

the Institute of 
His warning is 

runs! 
rm othe may be 
with them. (2) Be 
fall into the hands of 


preter to work with 


stolen weapons, (§) Because in a firing 


match with an armed intruder there's 


no guarantee you'd come out in first 
place 
How 


flushed out of 


can shooting weapons — be 


drawers and closets? 


Britain has found a way. Faced with a 
sharp rise in gun crimes after World 


War If 


Amnesty 


British othcials declared a Gun 

Week and urged owners of 
firearms to turn in their irons at desig 
centers 
netted 


nated The first roundup in 


1940 19,000 pistols, 209,000 


rounds of ammunition, and 452 
machine guns. Britain has had a Gun 
Amnesty Week each year 

Smith Gun 
Week here. He 


second week in November in honor of 


since 
proposes a Surrender 


would set it flor the 


Veterans Day, November 11. 


Southern Hospitality 


time, but 
Miami 
is setting up 


Old age can be a lonely 
not for the senior 
Beach, Florida, The city 


a series of outdoor “Friendship Cor 


citizens ol 


where older 


make 


ners,” people can meet 


and friends, Recreation equip 


ment, tables, and benches will be 


available at these gathering places 


Litter in the Wild Places 


Bright October days will find many 
hikers and campers off to the woods 
wild Ihe Wilderness 
reminder tor 


and places 


Society has a briel those 


who may be tempted to leave reluse 


behind: “You can take it with you.” 


Hypnosis Not Worth a Try 


An eight-year-old boy went to the 
public library and asked for a book on 
‘Just what type of hypno 


asked the 


will tell me 


hypnotism 
tism did you have in mind? 
One that 


my brother into washing 


librarian how 
to hypnowuze 
the dishes every night,’ 


The 


books were 


was the reply 


librarian said she thought her 


a bit too technical tor him 


1 





UNITED STATES CITIZEN: 1956-1957 


er spect 1VeS 


for an 


Election Year 


BY A HAPPENSTANCE OF SCHEDULE, I was staying at a 
Chicago hotel at the time of the 1940 presidential 
election. That night those of us who had no other 
plans were invited by the management to gather in 
the lounge for a late supper and hear the incoming 
returns. 

As my readers will recall, partisan emotions ran 
high that year. Tongues were appallingly unbridled. 
Vituperation was the order of the day. Any listener 
who took literally what the candidates and their 
supporters on one side said about those on the other 
side might well have set us down as a society hope- 
lessly, suicidally divided against itself. 

This is precisely what one woman—a refugee from 
Austria—did conclude. I met her at the supper that 
night, and as we talked, it became clear that her 
anxiety amounted to terror. Beyond the intensity of 
partisan anger, she could see only revolution. 

“It won't matter which side wins, will it?” she 
asked fearfully. ‘““The other will revolt.” 

I—inured to American election fever—was caught 
off guard by this drastic interpretation, “Revolt? 
Who? What about?” 

“Well,” she exclaimed, “listen to them!” 

I listened. | tried to listen with my imagination as 
well as my ears. And suddenly I heard our typical 
preelection talk as I had never heard it before, as it 
might sound to a person who had been hounded, im 
poverished, and exiled by revolution. My first easy 
dismissal of her uncalled-for anxiety was replaced by 
perplexed humility and concern. 

For I well knew that she was not the only new- 
comer to our society who had, during that campaign, 
heard a great deal said that should never have been 
said—a great deal that went directly counter to our 
basic principles of fairness, integrity, and generosity. 
In a myriad homes and communities there were, in 
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ELECTION 
DISTRICT 





Armstrong Robert 


multitude, those whom we might call “resident new 
comers” to both the American scene and the human 


scene: our own children. 


Young Ears Listening 


What attitudes had they been absorbing from the 
partisan anger of the adults around them? What were 
they being encouraged to believe about the moral 
responsibility of those who talk about othe people 
and, by their words, influence the reputations of 
these others? 

What, for that matter, were they being encouraged 
to believe about our two-party system? How were 
they being taught to treat those with whom they 
happened to disagree ? What groundwork was being 
laid in their consciousness for the fact—basic to our 
democracy—that after an election, no matter who 


wins or loses, the majority and minority are expected 
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Are our election campaigns proud working 
examples of democracy? 


Bonaro W. Overstreet 


to live together as fellow citizens and work together 
for the common welfare? 

That was sixteen years ago. Now—as recurrently 
during those years—we are again living through the 
weeks that precede a presidential election. 

It would be a happy circumstance if we could 
report that the temper of this election is markedly 
different, if we could say that American adults are a 
lot more mature in their handling of campaign 
partisanships than they were sixteen years ago. It 
would be pleasant to say this, but the statement 
might contain more wishful thinking than truth 

Yet it would seem that we have had plenty of 
chance, since 1940, to learn the value of the respon 
sible word. Has not history underscored for us the 
dreadful lesson of what happens in countries where 
the calculated lie is an accepted tactic? 

Have we not had plenty of chance also to weigh 
the difference between societies like our own, where 
disagreements and agreements are woven into a 
texture of common life and shared purposes, and 
totalitarian societies, where disagreement is preface 
to “liquidation”? 

Why, then, do we so readily let ourselves becom 
irresponsible extremists during an election campaign? 
Why do we say things about those “on the other side” 
that we have not bothered to check for accuracy? I 
we believe in the two-party system—and are not 
merely mouthing words when we say we thus believe 

why do we talk as if all the decent people were on 
our side, in our party, and only those of dubious 


character and motive on the other side? 
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Why do we make it profitable, in terms of votes, 
lor candidates and their supporters to malign their 
opponents? Would we be equally willing to make it 
profitable, in terms of power and popularity, for a 

illage rumormonger to spread scandalous misstate 
ments about us and our neighbors? Or have we some 
how slipped into the habit of thinking that although 
mear campaigns directed against individuals in a 
mall human setting are intolerable, similar cam 
paigns directed against individuals in a national set 
ting are not only tolerable but natural and expedient? 

Why do we make it “bad politics” for a candidate 
to stick to issues and refuse to vilily those who are 
running against him; and “good politics” for him to 
idopt the tactics of vilification, even where thes 
tactics go against his inherent decency? 

Why do we make a candidate feel that the way to 
get popular support is to oversimplify the complex 
problems of our age and talk as if he had all the 
inswers—even though he will be able to find no 
inple solutions to these problems should he be 
elected and called upon to deal with them? 

When we make our choice of party and of candi 
| 


ates, and cast our vote for them, we are seeking to 
est them with authority and powe) lo influence 
nillions of lives and to set directions of national 
policy that may, in one of our traditional phrases, 
affect “the welfare and happiness of millions yet 
inborn” During a campaign why do we so olten 
com to find acceptable our candidates’ ways of 
talking and behaving, when we would not find them 
wceptable at all in a person serving as chairman of 
1 committee in some local organization to which we 
belony 

Ina letter written in 18141, Joseph de Maistre made 
i statement that has since been quoted the world 
round: “Every country has the government. it 
deserves.” “The statement is doubtless too simple. It 
ignores many complexities of cause and effect. But 
itis a good one by which to jack ourselves up now 
ind then. For in this country, far more than in most, 
ve have a tree and recurrent chance to make cleat 
hat it is we hold to be good government 

\s a sortof checkup on our American selves, more 
over, we might add that, in this country at least, we 
ret the sort of election campaigns that we deserve; 
ind that each of us, by his own ways of talking and 


icting, he Ips to make these what they are. 


A Fifth Freedom 


In his small, singularly wise book, Becoming, Gor 
don Allport writes that the “devotee of democracy 
idopts a lifelong assignment in human relations.” It 
would be a good thing for our country for its mental 
uid spiritual morale as well as its political integrity 
if thousands upon thousands of us would post that 
sentence in our homes in the weeks between now 


and Election Day. It would serve as a daily reminder 
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of what can rightly be expected of the members of a 
free society. 

One fact seems almost too obvious to be labored, 
and yet it apparently needs to be labored—the fact 
that to the extent that we are free we are free to be 
civil. Life in this complex age puts many unchosen 
burdens upon us (as, for that matter, life has always 
put unchosen burdens upon the human race). Life 
confronts us with many different problems and _re- 
strictions, Yet—we must repeat—it leaves us free to 
be civil. 

We do not have to speak the first impetuous, 
irresponsible words dictated by our angry partisan 
ships. We can postpone them long enough to discover 
that they need not be spoken at all. We are free to 
admit that the problems of today’s world are so 
complicated that we not only do not have any easy, 
final answers to them but that we do not believe 
anybody else has either; and that we would, therefore, 
trust the creative and exploratory mind more than 
the dogmatic “I and my party know it all” mind. 
We are free to question rumors and slanderous 
assertions, even when they pander to our prejudices 
and partisanships. We do not have to swallow them 


whole. 


And a Sixth 


And we are tree to listen generously and thought 
fully when other people—including those with whom 
we do not politically agree—express their beliets. 

Another aspect of freedom is equally obvious. We 
ave free to reward with our approval, and ultimately 
with our vote, the attitudes and behavior of the vari 
ous candidates and their supporters; or we are free to 
refuse to reward them, if we think they are out of 
line with what is best in our political and religious 
tradition. We do not have to act as though a politi 
cal campaign were a sort of “isolate” in the scheme 
of things, a phenomenon exempt from the standards 
by which we judge other phases of life. We do not 
have to condone—much less approve or reward—other 
people's words and actions, even though these people 
are on “our side,” if they seem thus to make an 
“isolate” of a political campaign. 

When this article appears, several weeks will still 
lie between us and the day we cast our votes. They 
will be weeks that will put to the test our democratic 
integrity—our power, or lack of power, to adopt “a 
lifelong assignment in human relations.” 

It is a safe bet that each of us, during those weeks, 
will say a great many words and hear a great many 
others. When we start to speak—on our own, or in 
response to the words of others—it will do us no harm 
to remember that our children are listening; that the 
world is listening. Perhaps, in some deep spiritual 
sense, the ages are listening and wondering what it 
is that we truly value in man’s past and what it is 
that we are helping to shape up tor man’s future. 
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QUIZ 


Consultants 


e J amat my wit’s end about my ten-year-old Billy. 
The only 


“gang.” They’re 


Suddenly his family doesn’t exist for him 
people who do are the “kids” in his 
nice enough “kids,” but they absorb him completely 
He eats and sleeps at home. Otherwise we never see 
him. He ignores all of us, even his five-year-old siste) 
who adores him. Is there anything we can do to win 
our Billy back? 


It's often pretty hard for grownups to understand 
the lure of the gang for a youngster. But actually 
children’s groups serve an important purpose. We 
forget that group behavior, like nearly every other 
kind of behavior, must be learned. A child doesn’t 
know by instinct how to cooperate how to work with 
others toward definite goals. He has to learn, to prac 
tice, to make mistakes and try again. In a sense this 
is a lifelong process, but it starts carly 

In a group of youngsters his own age a child can 
gain recognition and security. He can experiment 
with different ways of cooperating and gradually 
learn to subdue his own wishes in favor of the wishes 
of the group. He measures himself against the others, 
knowing he must meet their standards if he is to be 
accepted by them. In the gang the child strives to 
build a reputation and keep it. He meets a series of 
skill in 


social crises and develops knowledge and 


handling them 


B sete. Yes 0 


group child also gets some 


here than just giving to the 


Important re 
turns. For example, he receives companionship and 


affection. The group gives him a sense of security 


against what seems to be a world of tyrannical adults 


With members of the group he can air—and share 


his fears and doubts. Moreover, he is protected by 


them against the aggressiveness of other children 


Belonging to a group likewise gives the youngster 


a chance to exchange ideas and facts 


them and combine them into a true concept of 


reality. Finally, he gains new experiences, as the whole 
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to compare 


Be 


a family counseling service 


+ 


Reuben Hill 

Ralph H. Ojemann 
Esther E. Prevey 
Lyle M. Spencer 


Nancy Bayley 

Muriel W. Brown 
Flanders Dunbar, M.D. 

Edmond R. Hess, M.D. 


group reaches out, explores, extends its horizons, and 
grows in its understanding of what life is about. 

Your Billy is, tor the time being, making the most 
ol all these advantages. He has not really left the 
family circle. Whenever an opportunity offers, try 
showing an interest in the group. Try also to supple 
ment the satisfactions Billy gets from the “kids” by 
helping him in these ways: 

Reassuring him. Every child needs constant assur 
ance that he is loved and wanted, even when he 
makes social blunders or is led by his group to defy 
his parents’ authority, 

Providing opportunities for expression, Vo express 
himself in his own social group, every child needs 
ample scope, at home and in school, tor developing 
his abilities. See that Billy has plenty ol books, ames, 
writing materials, paints and crayons, athletic equip 
ment, and a room or a corner of his own where he 
can use them. Take a genuine interest in what he does 
with them, and get your husband and your little girl 
Billy, like 
all children his age, needs to feel that his family is 


to take an interest too. Remember that 


deeply concerned with his activities, no matter where, 
when, or with whom he carries them on, Remembet 
also to include him in as many family projects and 
discussions as you possibly can 

Supplying sources of information, Children are al 
ways seeking after knowledge, especially practical 
knowledge that they can use and pass on to their 
friends. Parents and teachers can help a child find 
out what he wants to know, acquire information that 
will enrich his group's experiences and perhaps 
direct their activities into constructive channels 

Work with Billy's friends, not against them, With 
out seeming to pry, let him know that you, his 
father, and his little sister are all tremendously intet 
ested in the affairs of the “gang” —because you love 
him very much and are so interested in all he does 

Raven H. OyeMANN 

Child Welfare Research Station 
State University of lowa 





TOMORROW’S DRIVERS 


Harvey Berman 


imt Bist trafhie safety record of all American cities— 
this is the long-standing goal of Phoenix, Arizona. If 
that goal is ever achieved, much of the credit for a 
job well done should go to Captain Haskell Welch 
ol the Phoenix Police Department, 

Four years ago, aroused by his community's mount 
ing toll of road injuries and fatalities, Welch came 
up with a master plan for an educational program 
that has been adopted not only by Phoenix but by 
dozens of other cities all over the nation. Of greater 
importance, however, is the fact that wherever it 
has been introduced, the Welch system has performed 
iimitably. Eventually it may very well lead to im- 
mense forward strides, salety wise, in many of out 
COMMUNILICS, 

\s Welch himself likes to put it, “My blueprint 
is not a scientific one, nor does it claim to be. All it 
is, actually, is a down-to-earth approach to trafhe 
problems, which account for better than 65 per cent 
of all the fatalities and injuries on the streets of 
America, 

Long ago,” he continues, “I found that it’s not 
cnough to enforce existing laws to the hilt, hand out 
trathe tickets with a vengeance, and make life as 
miserable as possible for the dangerous driver. You 
can do all this without making even a significant 
dent in the final totals of highway slaughter. Despite 
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your most frantic efforts in that direction, you'll 
never get the results you're after that way. 

“Only education—thorough and aimed at the right 
groups—will serve your purposes. Therefore we 
planned a course of study for Phoenix that was 
geared to meet the needs of youngsters who had 
never before operated an auto and who had not yet 
acquired the poor driving habits common to all too 
many ol us, 

“As anyone may see, our blueprint is a long-range 
affair. We don’t expect to see startling changes in 
highway habits immediately, tomorrow, or even the 
day alter tomorrow. Yet we feel that if we've taught 
our subject matter efficiently, Phoenix's future gen- 
erations, taking to the roads for the first time, will 
ultimately be safer and more alert than are the bulk 
of American motorists today. They will also be fat 
more aware ol their responsibilities to themselves and 


: 
to others. 


Blueprint for Safety 

The project instituted in Phoenix was a rather 
simple one. As a matter of fact, the relative ease with 
which it was adopted and put into use was one of 
its strongest points and one that recommended the 
plan to the other cities currently using it. 

Calling on Phoenix's superintendent of schools, 
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Welch explained his plan ind then asked that two 
elementary schools be selected to serve as pilots’ 
in the scheme. The aim of his program was to teach 
youngsters the basics of automobile handling. For 
the moment, Welch reported, he would sidestep the 
more conventional methods—such as the distribution 
ol pamphlets, assembly lectures, and classroom dis 
cussions—that had been utilized so frequently in the 
past. Instead, he said, an attempt would be made to 
bring home to the participating children the fullest 
possible understanding of how a motorist feels when 


he sits behind the steering wheel of a car and 


drives 
down the street. 

“All along,” Welch concluded, “in the great ma 
jority of programs, there's been just too much of the 
vague and not enough of the real. We want these kids 
to see, touch, and operate an auto Phen, and only 
then, will the safety message we have for them really 
make sense 
igreed and met 


The superintendent heartily 


Welch's request for a pair of elementary schools to 


serve as training centers. Now assured of the schools’ 


cooperation, the police captain next ¢ illed on Phoe 


nix’s trafic experts. Would they, he asked, help to 


construct a miniature highway and network ol 
streets? They, too, fully endorsed the program that 
We Ich proposed 

Che last remaining problem was that of procuring 
a dozen miniature cars—engineless one pedal 
pushed, and tailor-made to fit the youngsters who 
would be riding in them. When that problem was 
finally solved through an outright donation of the 


essential autos by a state automobile dealer SSO 
ciation, Welch’s training scheme got under way. And 
Phoenix took a vital first step tow ird a better road 
satety record for tomorrow 

Using a portion of a black-top playground at on 
of the schools, the city’s traflic engineer quick] cre 
ated the maze of streets the captain had requested 
Ihe entire project was scaled with near-perlect ac 
curacy to meet the size of the miniature cars that 
would be running on it. In addition, road signs 
trafthe lights, and all the other equipment usually 


found on a municipal thoroughtare were installed 


Ihe city engineer—now so enthusiastic about the 
Welch program that he was devoting ever pare 
moment to it—himsell painted the highway dividing 
lines and the pedestrian cro arro [These too were 
scaled meticulously to meet the demands of the litth 
autos and their young drivers-to-be 


Meanwhile Welch laid out the entire training pro 


gram. The project was broken down into its compo 
nent parts, and a reasonable timetable established tor 
the various sections. Every child, it was decided 


would begin with the most elementar' 


ection and 
work his way up, stage by stage, to the final lessons 
\fter that he would qualily for a juvenile operator's 


licens¢ 
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Today, four years later, virtually the same plan 
is still in effect. The initial step involves the use of 
models, designed to present the principles ol street 
layout as they pertain to the motorist and to the 
vehicle he drives 

Under the supervision of competent driving in 
structors, the youngsters’ first introduction to op 
erating a car takes place in a laboratory, There on 
an immense table a scale model of the outdoor 
course to be utilized later has been assembled. By 
manipulating toy cars, each child is given an oppor 
tunity to learn—on a general basis—the do's and 
don'ts of safe motoring. Phoenix's key trafhe rulings 
are explained, and the essentials of speed and motion 
are caretully analyzed, 

By the time each driver-to-be is ready to move on 
to the second stage of the project, he has obtained a 
good working knowledge of how to use and handle 
an automobile. In fact, he probably knows more than 
does many a motorist already driving a car in Pho 
nix—or anywhere else around the nation, for that 
matte 

“The kids are great on this part,” their instructors 
delight in pointing out. “They do more than just 
learn the various trafhe regulations that have been 
created by this city over the years. They also come 
to recognize why those regulations were established 
in the first place. And because they understand th 
reasons behind the rules, they accept them mor 


readily.” 


Trial Runs for Miniature Motorists 


The second phase of the salety program can be 
attempted by a student only when he has finished 
the first stage of his training and passed an examina 
tion on what he is supposed to have learned. During 


the next part of his study the junior driver takes to 
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the beginners’ road that was constructed by the city 
engineer and actually gets behind the wheel of a 
miniature auto for the first time. He learns by doing 

learns that it is best for him to keep to the right 
ide of the street while in motion; that he must slow 
down well in advance when he is coming to a street 
corner where pedestrians are preparing to cross; and 
that hand signals, properly employed, are essential 
to good driving. How to park and how to make left 
and right turns are also stressed. And the young 
motorist is given a chance to see for himself the best 
method of changing a tire, how to care tor the needs 
of his car, and how to make a wide varicty of emer 
pency re Pals. 

Perhaps the high spot of the entire second phase 
centers on a “role playing” game that Welch con 
cocted for the youngsters. Each child eventually takes 
a turn serving as a driver, a pedestrian, and a police 
man. Thus he is able to comprehend a little better 
the hazards involved in poor driving, in so tar as they 
impinge upon the pedestrian. He also comes to un 
derstand just why a policeman hands out a trafhe 
ticket lor a violation. 

\fter issuing no fewer than five “blue slips” within 
ton minutes, not too long ago, a youngster who had 
scerved as a policeman suddenly turned to his in 
structor and announced, “My pop’s got no right yell 
ing the way he does whenever an ofhcer talks to him 
or issues a ticket. I'm going to talk to him about it 
when I get home tonight.” 

Statements like this are heard frequently during 
the beginner's course, and every one of them is grati 
lying to Captain Welch and his statl. In essence they 
are a tribute to the thoroughness with which the sec 


ond stage of the blueprint-lor-salety program is being 
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carried out. They are an excellent indication that the 
youngsters are learning—and growing to respect—the 
necessity for obeying the rules set down by the city’s 
trafhe department. 


Climax and Completion 


Step-three in Captain Welch's project involves an 
extensive review of everything that has been learned 
to date. The children go back to their classrooms. 
There they discuss the errors that were made on the 
driving course and, through the use of the laboratory 
table-top model, how those errors could have been 
avoided. 

Then suddenly the big day dawns. Those young 
sters who have passed through the first three stages 
now move on to the advanced training course. ‘This 
particular section of the program,” one instructor 
explained recently, “is the grand finale. The kids 
know the rules and are competent in the handling 
of their vehicles. Now it is up to us to present them 
with other problems that they are bound to face on 
the streets when these youngsters eventually become 
adult motorists.” 

With the completion of this unit, the school chil 
dren have finished the safety education program set 
up for them. It's a wonderful experience to observe 
and analyze the changes that have come over the 
bulk of them during the training period, There is a 
powertul respect lor rules and for the law enforce 
ment officer. Caution, with regard to auto handling, 
is the watchword. Many a child has graduated from 
the program, gone home proudly, and proceeded to 
teach his parents some practice they might long ago 
have forgotten—a practice that, In an emergency, 
could save their lives. 

It’s still too early to tell whether or not what thes« 
kids have learned will remain with them through 
adulthood. Only when they actually take to the roads 
will Phoenix know for sure, Captain Welch and his 
co-workers are pretty certain that their faith in the 
program is more than justified, But whatever hap 
pens, they feel they've made a “good try.”” And just 
possibly, as a result of their efforts today, tomorrow's 
Phoenix will be a bette place in which to live and 
a happier place in which to drive, Just possibly it 
will boast a safety record that is the envy of the na 
tion and the pride of Phoenix's motoring—and walk 


lhig—citlizens. 





Formerly a social studies teacher and head of the 
audiovisual department of a New York yuntor high 
school, Harvey Berman left the teaching profession 
recently to devote his full time to writing. But he 
hopes to continue to mayor in school matters—now as 
an educational journalist. Bringing us up to date on 
vital statistics, Mr. Berman reports that since he last 
appeared in this magazine, about a year and a half 


ago, a second boy has been added to his family 
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Ss HAT’S HAPPENING IN EDUCATION? 


e We have had some ill-feeling in our community. 
As a school principal I want to stress to my teachers 
the need for improved publ relations, but I’m not 
sure where to begin. This subject was missing in my 
teacher education. = ee 


Unless you have some instinct for public relations, 
you are not likely to be a school principal very long 
However, you are not alone in wishing you had taken 
a course in public relations. The more progressive 
teacher education institutions are now beginning to 
introduce units in this skill, so important to modern 
schools. 

Various agencies and books will help you to catch 
up on what you missed, For a first step, join the 
National School Public Relations Association, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. As 


this organization, I have watched it grow into a cente1 


charter member ol 


for service and exchange of ideas in this critical con 
ner of the educational field, 

lo begin with, let me recommend for principals, 
P.T.A. members, and especially teachers, N.S.P.R.A.’s 
newest pamphlet, Person to Person (75 cents; dis 
counts for quantity orders). Here’s a most readable 
and practical guide to what a teacher can do to make 
her professional life easier and more successful. You 
will find kind of classroom Dale Carnegic—how 
to make friends with parents and influence pupils. 

Near the beginning the pamphlet contains this 
important reminder: 

“Parents and teachers arc linked together like a 
icam of runners in a three-legged race. If you fail 

jog-trot in harmony, you may not only fall down 
on the job, but perhaps you shortchange a child 
educationally.” 

Now you may have teachers who say, “I'm not 
going to be bothered with thinking about public re 
lations, whatever that is. I do my job, I do it well. 
Let them take me as I am.” 

Such a teacher should be reminded that every time 
Relation— 


“Miss Jones 


every pupil goes home he makes a link 


to the home—the Public. He may say 
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isn’t fair.” Or “Gee, how am I going to do all this 
homework?” Who is going to present the teacher's 
position in that family forum? 

Person to Person reports this confession from a 
teacher: “I was a stubborn holdout against all so 
called public relations tricks that were being sug 
gested to teachers, Then one day | sent a note to a 
parent praising her child for an action of a com 
mendable nature. The next day, a penciled letter in 
a small package said: “Thanks for your note, In all 
my daughter's years in school, this is the first time 
any teacher has taken the trouble to say something 
about her, Please accept these cookies,’ ’ 

The alert teacher, says Person to Person, makes 
many “channel crossings” to the home, The pam 
phiet proceeds to suggest numerous methods, You 
will not find these vagaries dreamed up by a college 
professor of education. Person to Person collects real 
life instances of actions by teachers which worked 
You will find examples of what has been done about 
such tension points as “My teacher isn't fair,” home 
work, how to handle teacher parent conferences, dis 
cipline, and many others. Although Person to Person 
talks to teachers, | can recommend it also for parents 
On page 46 they will find, under the heading “Hand 
books for Parents,” a helpful list well worth the small 
price of the pamphlet itself. 


© You mentioned the new Gesell book as a kind of 
milestone in education. Please tell us move about it 


R. B 


Gesell is to older children what Spock is to babies 
Dr. Arnold Gesell founded the famous Clinic of 
Child Development at Yale 
children grow, Chiefly the Clinic has concerned itsell 


University to study how 


with studics of the normal child. One of its by 
products—a regular feature column called “Child 
Behavior’ —appears in many newspapers. Its authors 
Dr. Frances L. Ig and Dr. Louise Ames, are associ 
ates of Dr. Gesell. 

To any person who tries to understand what makes 


youngsters tick—be he parent, teacher, preacher, o1 
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doctor—the new book, Youth: The Years from Ten 
to Sixteen (Harper) comes as a godsend, Actually I 
can bring news of two Gesell books. This fa!l you 
will see on the stands at your local drugstores a 
paper- bound edition of Child Behavior. So if you 
acquire both books you will have perhaps the best 


available guides to understanding children up to the 


age of sixteen, There's a slight disparity in prices. - 


Youth: The Years from Ten to Sixteen costs $5.95, 
and the paper-back costs 95 cents, If you people will 
nap up the paper-bound edition I am sure its pub- 
lishers (Dell) will in due time bring out an inexpen- 
sive edition of the book on older children. 

You can always open a Gesell book at random and 
find something of significance. While writing this I 
flipped the new book open to page go, midway in 
the chapter on “Year Eleven.” Here is what I find: 

Eleven argues about everything. As one parent reported, 
She is exuberantly defensive.” It is no wonder that the 
parent is forced into yelling at the child—and Eleven rec 
ognizes that Father yells loudest. 

It might be wise for parents of eleven-year-olds to list 
the kinds of things they would like from the child and 
then to make another list of how the child thinks he might 
comply, The parents’ list is quite long: 

1. Be a little faster. 

2. Work more around the house, 

4. Lake better care of room, 

4. Help with animals, 


5. Be neater, 


6. Have better table manners, 
7. Get on better with siblings. 
8. Be better about going to bed and getting up. 


The child's answering list is quite short in comparison 
and not very well defined 

1. He will be helptul when in the mood 

2. He will do most anything except wash the dishes. 

5 He doesn't want you to yell at him. 

j. He doesn’t want you to tell his father 

5. Stop criticizing 

You will see trom this excerpt that no one will 
experience rouble in reading Youth: The Years from 
Ten to Sixteen, While it is soundly based on first- 
hand studies of “a selected group of normal adoles- 
cents,” the findings are presented in simple English, 
warm and human, and filled with telling examples. 
You will say, “Why, that’s just like Joe—or Mary.” 

You will find that Youth: The Years from Ten to 
Sixteen contains chapters on each year of growth. 
“Growth” isn’t quite the right word because the 
Child Clinic finds that in many ways children don't 
develop at a steady rate. In one year a child may be 
vigorously active; in the next practically useless 
around the house. Gesell says don't despair; just 
understand, 

One thing more: Young people too can read this 
book with profit—the older ones. In fact the authors 
include “A Postscript Addressed to Youth.” 

If you are wondering what to give your husband 
lor Christmas this book may be the answer. He may 
not get to read it, but you will. 
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e /n our city one of the newspapers ts trying to per- 
suade the school board and everyone else that it 
should take over the TV channel set aside for educa- 
tional use. Educational TV is a failure, declares the 
editor every other day. True, we haven't done much 
of anything here. | wonder, however, whether we 
ought to give up without a struggle. —P.R. 

Hold on. Hope crawls up to the horizon on hands 
and knees. Here’s the story. Congress, before it closed 
up shop, told the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to get off its bureaucratic back stairs and get 
busy. Stop this trend toward a two-network monop- 
oly, a congressional committee demanded. 

So the FCC finally screwed up courage to act. Ten- 
tatively, that is. In October the FCC will hold public 
hearings on its bold step. 

What step? What can it mean for educational TV? 
Television programs can be sent out over two bands 
or kinds of channels: VHF (very high frequency) 
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channels 2 to 14, on which the U.S. does most of its 
viewing, and UHF (ultra high frequency) channels 
14 to 8y, in which most of the educational TV sta- 
tions were placed. When television started as a fast- 
growing brat many people expected it to grow into 
its UHF clothes. That didn’t happen. You readers 
bought sets receiving only channels 2 to 13 because 
those were the only kind manufactured, You didn’t 
buy twenty-dollar converters to add channels 14 
to &y. Result: no advertising income for UHF. Com- 
mercial applicants surrendered their applications. 
Educational stations died on the vine. TV became an 
NBC-CBS duet, with ABC singing pitifully in the 
distance. The United States became a 474-station 
nation when it could have well over 1,400 stations. 

Congress began asking why. So the FCC came up 
with a plan for “de-intermixed” cities. That jawbreak- 
er means that some cities would be granted only UHF 
channels; some only VHF. My relatives live in a de- 
intermixed city—Hartlord, Connecticut. So they 
turned in their old 2-13 channel set for a new 2-83 
channel set. Cost: over two hundred dollars. Recep- 
tion: excellent. What happened in Hartford may 
take place in fifteen other centers. When it happens 
the citizens, poor souls, must shell out for a new set. 
Those sets will pick up all commercial signals plus 
(and this is what is important) the signal of the pro- 
posed educational TV station. 

De-intermixture should mean that educational sta- 
tions will talk to people instead of to the wind. So 
urge your board of education to hang on, 

And there's another reason, Facts on the effective- 
ness of teaching by TV, soon to be released, will both 
astonish and encourage. They should warm up those 
educators who remain cool to teaching by TV. They 
will greatly excite and encourage parents who believe 
this new instrument can work a kind of miracle in the 
education of children. —WituiaM D. BouTweLi 
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SAFE B UBS RBSi A aPh 4 


lhis uw the second article 
im the 1956-57 study program 


on the pi eschool child. 


Childhood is one adventure after 








another. So indeed is parenthood. But 
in child and parent both, the thrill of 
adventure may be overlaid with 

the chill of apprehension. Just how 
protective should a parent be? 


Here are some hints for the overanxious 


\ FEW DAYS AGO four-year-old Jeff was playing in 
the sandbox. A truly human little person, he was 
busy making discoveries. He was finding that sand 
would sift through his fingers, that he could mold 
it, that he could build it into something. The feel 
of things and the act of discovery itself were pleasur 
able and absorbing. Anyone who watched him would 
have felt protective toward Jeff 

We are all concerned with protecting our children. 
We want to protect their limbs from injury and their 
feelings from hurt. But we also want to protect their 
right and their opportunity to make, and to take 
pleasure in making, discoveries. For protection al 
ways has a positive purpose. We protect a child not 
only against something but for something 

Our concern for the physical safety of the young 


child is natural and necessary. Look at little Jett 
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again. His behavior is so muscular, [t is as though he 
comprehends, feels, and thinks only when his whole 
body is in motion. Even going to sleep he rocks in 
the bed and hums to himself, And it is because his 
explorations involve so much action that we ar 
quick to see the need to protect him by intervening 
directly between him and his surroundings 

In the case of a younger child, an infant, this in 
tervention usually requires nothing more than limit 
ing his freedom of movement and withholding harm 
ful objects. But there comes a time when confinement 
to the play pen is intolerable to him—intolerable be 
cause so much protection is no longer appropriat« 
He can walk and climb. He can reach for things 
and hold them. He can cope with a larger world than 
the play pen provides, and he needs freedom to 


move into this larger world. Ideally every child, as 


2) 














he grows, draws steadily toward the time when he 
can make his own safeguards and move freely within 





them. But there are long years of growing between 
the day when the toddler leaves his play pen behind 
him and the time when his parents can be confident 
that he will sensibly protect himself. 


Pattern for Safety plus Freedom 





\lthough we protect less often and less directly 





us the child grows more able to guard himself, we 





till need to step in when danger lurks. It becomes 





unportant for us, therefore, to examine the ways in 








which we intervene and our reasons for doing so, 








to know not only low we protect but wily. Indeed 
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by our very protection we can help the child to grow 





md preserve his delight at cach new discovery, 





Our four-year-old Jeff is interested in doing many 





things. Olten he sees only adventure where we see 








possible risks. Once the sandbox, like the play pen, 





becomes too small for him, we shall need to be more 











‘killful in confining his explorations. As he moves 





from the play pen and the house into the yard and 








the neighborhood, we must protect not only his 





physical safety but also his opportunities to make 





new explorations and meet new challenges. It will 








take some thoughtful planning for us to strike a 





balance between the adventure that Jeff sees and the 





danget that we see 
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Let's think well in advance about ways to protect 
Jeff—or any child—as he plays. Moving haphazardly 
from incident to incident just means that we are 
likely to make random and contradictory decisions, 
Spur-of-the-moment don'ts and noes may emphasize 
the dangers but prevent our giving consistent atten 
tion to the child’s other and equally important needs. 
That is why Jeff's parents agreed that the safe limit 
for climbing above floors and concrete sidewalks is, 
lor a child his age, a height of three feet. On the 
other hand, above solt ground he can climb up to 
six feet. If Jefl wants to be daring, then, he can scale 
the jungle gym to glorious heights because if he falls 
it will be on cushiony earth. 

Sometimes we protect by intervening and some 
times by forcplanning and prearranging, but always 
we try to be sensitive to what the child can learn in 
a given situation, Again, we protect him in order to 
make sure that he has maximum opportunity to 
learn about himself and his world with minimum 
risk. 

Perhaps it’s casicr to form a consistent policy to 
ward protection if we consider some of the kinds of 
protection we want to provide. For instance, we 
want to protect the child from physical danger. We 
alo want to keep him trom becoming emotionally 
and physically exhausted and from losing his en- 
thusiasm. We want to free him from unreasonable 
interference and unfair competition. We want to 
help him learn how to make choices and to use his 
capacities creatively. We want to enable him to form 
realistic and comtortable notions of what he is like 
and what he can do, 4 

Naturally we can never climinate all possibility 
of physical danger. We can, however, do many things 
to make the child’s physical surroundings saler, so 
we ourselves can relax while he is at play. Thus by 
protecting him we also protect ourselves from the 
need to nag, to hover, to interfere constantly. 

Many experiences can be so prearranged that the 
child will have ample freedom and safety, with only 
a minimum of supervision from us. When Jefl and 
his parents go to the lake or seashore Jeff helps plan 
the tip. Dad and Mom talk about what little boys 
do on the shore, and together they collect the things 
children play with at the beach. A sturdy pail and 
shovel, a few large-size jello molds will allow him 
to explore the possibilities of sand and water. They 
won't easily be lost or broken in the sand, and they 
won't drift into deeper water and tempt him to 
follow them. 

At the beach, Jeff will want to be with the othe 
children as they putter at the water's edge. This is 
adventure. He will try out many new things. He 
knows the experience has dangerous possibilities, and 
he doesn’t want his parents out of sight. But at the 
same time he doesn’t want to be interfered with un 
less something goes wrong. 
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A few simple precautions will assure him plenty 
of chance to explore the water and the beach. I 
Dad and Mom feel that the bottom slopes too sharp- 
ly, they help Jeff dig a fair-sized water hole to play 
in. If the shore is firm and slopes out gently, they can 
point out boundaries that Jeff can clearly recognize. 
They settle themselves in a spot from which they 
see him at all times and he can see them. They will 
need to interfere with his freedom to explore only 
to keep him in bounds. 

In the same way we can provide adequate physical 
safety in a good many other situations. We can help 
our preschool youngster to understand ahead of time 
what to expect and what is permitted. We can re- 
move dangerous obstacles and provide sale, appro- 
priate ones, and we can be on hand to intervene 
when the unexpected happens. 

Then, too, every child needs to be protected from 
exceeding the limits of his self-control. Activities 
like shopping and playing with other children can 
be highly stimulating, even exhausting. Occasionally 
we can make tactlul suggestions to protect a child 
from becoming almost frantically exhilarated. Often 
we can arrange his day so that he has alternating 


periods of quiet and active play. 


Always the Child Gives the Clues 


Sometimes it's also necessary to protect a child 
from too much interference from other children, so 
he has a chance to finish certain projects and try 
out new powers, (Jeff's parents do this by helping 
him plan to play with his Lincoln logs while his 
little sister is napping.) As long as children are happy 
and satished playing together, we need not inter- 
rupt them. But when one child abuses another or 
prevents some legitimate activity, we step in 

If the neighbor's children like your yard better 
than their own, try asking them not to play there 
while your child is eating. Even that simple prear- 
rangement will protect him trom undue interference. 

Another thing to remember is that too-lrequent 
association with older children is sometimes hard on 
a youngster if it results in his always be ing bested in 
competitive play. Attempts to imitate older children 
may lead to real physical danger. Even more impor 
tamt, however, the child may get the leeling that he 
never can keep up with the others. It is from this feel 
ing ol inadequacy, ol never being able to succeed, 
that we particularly need to protect a young child 

Yet at the same time, protection against never 
experiencing failure is not really protection at all. 
Some failure is inevitable in anyone's life, and the 
child who is unprepared for it may be vulnerable to 
great hurt later on. When a child does fail, it is 
essential to help him accept the fact that occasionally 
“falling down on the job” is not a catastrophe 

Needless to say, the standards by which we judge 


our children’s successes and failures must be realis- 
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tic. The child sees himself as his parents see him; 
he interprets his own behavior from their reactions 
to it. We all want our children to do well, not only 
for their sake but because we feel that their success 
is our own, 

But watch yourself here, Make sure your expecta- 
tions about your child, and your judgments of him, 
are appropriate to his capacities and limitations, not 
to your own needs. When Jeff was first learning to 
ride a tricycle, his father wanted to help him, After 
several demonstrations of how it should be done, 
Jeff could still only push his trike. He finally burst 
into tears and rushed into the house. Now, pushing a 
trike was appropriate enough for a boy of Jeff's age; 
yet because it looked like failure to his father, it 
looked like failure to Jell too, 

Every youngster needs freedom to make choices— 
about what he does, what experiences he has with 
other people, and how he uses materials, Only 
through this kind of experience will he get the feel. 
ing that his own judgment can be reliable. So here's 
a final suggestion: Balance the convenience of mak 
ing the choices lor your child against the importance 
of letting him choose for himself, Present him with a 
limited number of clear alternatives; then allow him 
to select the one he wants. This gives him a chance 
to test his judgment, But be sure to limit the num 
ber of possibilities. Jefl’s parents have found that at 
the toy store the lad is able to choose between two 
things—say a car and a balloon—but four choices are 
to him as trustrating as none at all, 

Similarly, we can permit the child to use materials 
in ways that promote his own learning, even though 
his uses may seem inappropriate or even incorrect 
by our standards. When Jeff turns his big new wagon 
over and pretends it’s a car, driving with the front 
wheels, his mother finds it hard not to scold him 
and point out that a wagon is to pull, Yet Jeff has 
chosen an imaginative and, to him, meaningful use 
for his wagon—a use that is appropriate to his world 

In short, when we protect our child, we don't want 
merely to keep him sale. We also want to protect 
his chances to become a sturdy individual, capable 
of using his capacities and opportunities creatively. 
We want to safeguard his freedom to see himself as 
a competent, valuable person and to see his world 
as understandable and manageable. We can furnish 
such protection by setting limits that expand as the 
child grows, by allowing him to rove treely within 


them, and by providing constructive supervision, 





John G. Chantiny and Lloyd Lovell are assistant 
professors of parent and family life education at the 
famous Child Welfare Research Station, State Univer 
sity of lowa, Both have done professional work in 
child development and family relations. Both can test 
their principles at home; for the Chantinys have a 


boy of erght and the Lovells four children under fwe. 
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111k ADOLESCENT is a person whom we need to have 
round, He is a delightful conipanion, sometimes fat 
more philosophical in his acceptance of setbacks than 
ire adults. We need his gatety, his bounce, his love of 
life, for-without him ours would be a dull, stodgy 
xistence. He in turn needs our stability, the image 
we have of him as a “good” person. He needs to teel 
that we will always stand by our values even though 
ve give him room to explore. Above all, he needs 
idults who are neither atraid to make reasonable de 
mands nor frightened of young people's interest and 
in living. He needs adults who understand the 
ks he must master before he can take the next 

ps toward maturity 
fhough our whole way of life has been radically 
iltcred in the last half century, some aspects of hu 
nan living have not changed since Great-grandma’s 
or since the beginning of time. Each one of us 
till faces certain life tasks that are essential to out 
levelopment as human beings. These tasks contront 
ery generation, they are a part ol growing up 
They begin at birth and become especially difhcult 
id complex during the second ten years of lite 
Usually boys and girls see these tasks as challenges 
or opportunities, each one meeting them in his own 
personal fashion. And the way any individual laces 
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one lile task often affects the way in which he tackles 
the next one—with confidence or fear, resentment o1 
zest, eagerly or reluctantly. 

Phe adolescent's first life task is neither easy nor 
simple: to accept the physical development that 
takes place in this period. Individual boys and girls 
may find it quite difficult to live with the changing 
size and shape of their bodies, as well as their gen 
eral appearance. These physical alterations compel 
the young person to develop a new image of his own 
body 

\t the same time there comes a new awareness ol 
the world. Everything looks different, as if a child 
who has been going around with dark glasses sudden 
ly takes them off and sees all life with new meaning 
new significance. This too belongs to a period in 
which there is a regular, orderly sequence of changes 
that are like a broad highway along which every 
girl and boy must travel from childhood to adult 
hood. Each one, however, will travel along that high 
way at his own rate of progress. Each will attain the 
size, shape, and capacities that are uniquely his own 

The young person’s second life task is to make a 
place for himself in his own age group. This means 
contorming, in greater or less measure, to the pat 
terns of that group. Heretofore most of what he has 
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learned has come from adults. Now he, the teen-ager, 
is primarily interested in learning from people 
slightly older than he. 

Ihe adolescent's desire to be like others often in- 
volves a temporary break (not without pain) from his 
family. Even though he still loves them he usually 
finds their rules and requirements distasteful and 
quite different from those of the group he admires 
and wants to imitate. When we talk of a young per 
son's being a headache to his parents and his teach 
ers, it might be wise to remember that he may be a 
headache to himself, too—because of these conflicts 


and a very unhappy person, 
/ / 


Group Shelter 


Becoming an individual, then, can be a trying ex- 
perience. The child is no longer a child, Young Bill 
Jones and Mary Brown must stand on their own feet 
as persons, deal with the other sex and their own 
age group as persons. This may be terrilying, pat 
ticularly to children who have been previously pro 
tected or carefully nurtured, Their age group, how 
ever, with its well-defined patterns of conformity, 
may provide a sort of protection while they are 
developing their own individualities. 


As we know, this is a time, too, when youngsters 
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seek privacy. They want to be left alone; they with 
draw from the family. Very often they are in a fog. 
Even in school a teen-ager may be present physically 
but psychologically absent. And he may not like it if 
he is reminded that he is in the classroom and has 
certain obligations while there. 

We adults can help our young people achieve this 
task by stating our rules and requirements in a way 
that respects their dignity and their need for inde 
pendence. If we could remember that they are no 
longer our babies, we would be less liable to nag and 
find fault, puncturing their self-esteem and under 
mining the self-confidence they are trying to build. 

More positively, we can show each teen-ager that 
we trust and like him, helping him to face life with 
hopetulness and courage. For a time, of course, he 
may seem to be only a carbon copy of all adolescents 
He will do just what the crowd does, act like them, 
dress like them, use the same “smart” phrases, But 
strange to say, he almost has to go through this 
phase before he can really discover himself. 

The armor of indifference or “back talk” is another 
feature of early adolescence that may be hard for 
parents to accept. But it too is part of the growing 
up process, and we have to avoid being bitter or re 
sentiul about it. If we do get angry (and we will), 
we can remember afterward to treat our adolescent 
as a lovable, growing person and not as a little child 

Then there is a third life task—that of working 
through the whole problem of sexual growth and of 
clarifying and accepting a masculine or feminine 
role. One of the difficulties in accomplishing this task 
lies in the conflicts surrounding the traditional idea 
of sex in our culture. Children get the notion, on the 
one hand, that sex is something a little questionable, 
if not nasty or wicked, On the other haad they also 
become aware that through sex love in marriage 
you can achieve the greatest happiness in life. Every 
boy and girl has to face this conflict and resolve it 
with very little help from any source and olten with 
feclings of anxiety, dismay, and guilt. 

Here we should emphasize the fact that there are 
no Loo per cent males or females. Everyone is a blend 
of maleness and femaleness. Yet our tradition has set 
down rather fixed patterns of masculinity and ftemi 
ninity that prescribe how boys and girls should act 

toward each other and in all human relations 
There are distinctly different rules of law lor males 
and females, distinctly different practices. Thus the 
problem of learning to be a man or a woman in 
volves much more than learning how to deal with 
sexuality. 

The confusion over masculine and feminine roles 
is one thing we ought to take account of when we 
try to understand our teen-agers. Right now ali over 
the country teen-aged daughters are protesting, “But, 
Mother, you don't understand!” And it is true. 
Mother is insisting that her daughter live up to the 
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lominine patterns that were current when she was an 
adolescent—patterns that in many cases have become 
obsolete. Girls particularly, because their sex has 
emerged from a minority-group status, have to make 
innumerable choices and decisions without the help 
of tradition, They still want to be the kind of women 
boys will want for wives, but the boys too are con- 
lused by the changing feminine patterns. 

\t the turn of the century there would have been 
very litthe doubt in a girl’s or boy’s mind as to when 
md how to accept a masculine or feminine role. 
Ihere were few choices. A girl did as her mother 
had done. She looked forward to being a dutiful 
wile; her watchwords were modesty and docility, The 
boy expected to follow in his father’s footsteps, work 
ing at the same trade and living in the same town. 
frue, he had more scope than the girl. A boy could 
go out beyond the home, make wider contacts, meet 
other people on his own, But for his future life he 
took his cues from his elders. He was to be the 
vuthority in the home, the lawgiver for his children 
and his wife, and an upright citizen. 

Poday masculine and feminine roles have a wide 
range, offering both boys and girls a bewildering 
array of choices. Girls mix with members of the 
other sex in school, in sports, on partics, and most of 
them go on dates unchaperoned, Women have free- 
dom of choice in marriage. They vote, hold jobs, and 
handle their own income belore and even alter mar 
riage. They feel it is their right to have friends and 
interests outside the home. And boys, for their part, 
find conflict and contusion in their attempt to adopt 
i masculine role. Just being male no longer estab 
lishes thei superiority, 


Steps to Self-discovery 


bor the young adolescent the task of assuming a 
masculine or feminine role takes a long time. He 
practices it in stages, just as he practiced learning 
to walk or to climb or to play baseball. Emerging 
from childhood, he looks at himself as an individual 
perhaps for the first time (literally and figuratively) 
Ile now wants to be accepted not only by his own sex 
but by the opposite sex. So he begins to dress and act 
like others his age. Appearance is important. Girls 
primp and fuss over their clothes, face, and hair. 
Boys become extra sloppy or extra clean, or they 
shift from one to the other. Boys and girls start 
“horsing around” and teasing cach other. They walk 
together from school to drugstore. A little later they 
begin to date, start thinking about the future to 
gether, fall in love. 

lt is in these years, especially the years of early 
adolescence, that parents and other adults may stunt 
or twist the youngster’s attitude toward himself as a 
masculine or feminine person. They can even make 
his courage, exuberance, and joy of living seem de 
plorable-unwomanly or ungentlemanly. Yet it is 
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important that they help the child accept his own 
changing body and sex role. And it is just as im 
portant for him to retain a picture of himself as a 
lovable, likable person. We can damage this picture 
by harshly criticizing his new status or interests or 
by failing to provide safe places where he can meet 
and mix with his friends. 

A fourth life task is proving one’s adequacy and 
winning the approval of other people. Everyone 
wants to be recognized as a person—liked, admired, 
and loved, if possible, as a person; he also wants to 
secure a certain amount of recognition and reward 
for what he can achieve. This life task, then, has to 
do with two needs, as Dr. James Plant once expressed 
it: the need for whoness and the need for whatness. 

The problem of whatness comes to the fore in 
adolescence because of the pressure for achievement 
at school and for success at one’s first job. In both 
situations young people have to prove themselves, if 
they possibly can. If they fail continually, they may 
get a conception of themselves as failures; they have 
no fecling of whatness. That often happens to ado 
lescents who are required by the schools to do what 
they are not ready or fitted to do, Now is the time to 
ask ourselves about the place or significance of school 
and work experience for our adolescents. What 
should be the goal of these experiences? If a young 
person works, at school or on the job, to please his 
parents or avoid their disapproval, he is not going 
to develop good study patterns o1 abiding life in 
terests. Parents should bear in mind that schoolwork 
is most valuable to a young person when he feels that 
it is his own and that he is on his own. 

Sometimes a boy or girl will slump badly in his 
school achievement during his high school years on 
even as a treshman in college. This is often a sign 
that he is beginning to wonder what is his own work, 
the work he really wants to do, It may be that his 
hobbies or personal interests are more important to 
him—as work—than are his school assignments. Tink 
cring with an old automobile, writing or painting, 
acting in community plays, dancing, or playing a 
musical instrument may evoke his creative abilities 
to the full and give him a feeling of genuine achieve 
ment. They may also offer the best, clearest, and most 
enduring way of enabling the young person not only 
to define himself but to make friendships based on 
things shared in common. 

When we encourage such interests, in school and 
outside, we provide our adolescent with a satisfying 
occupation as well as a much needed retreat from 
whatever social activities he feels are neither wise, 
interesting, nor valuable. 

Work as a life task need not be grim. If a young 
person chooses it himself and meets it as a challenge, 
unafraid of making mistakes or of correcting them, 
then work can be part of the whole lively adventure 
of growing up. 
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Youth Wants — What? 
lile task 


teen- or eighteen-year-olds 














\nothe that normally confronts seven 
(always excluding the 
hard-boiled, prematurely cynical groups) has to do 
with all the questions that have occupied men’s 
minds from the beginning of reflective thinking. Ad 
olescents are trying to find out what kind of world 
this is. Is it a good world o1 a bad one Lhey ponder 
the problems ol good and evil, of man’s destiny—all 


the things that morals 


philosophy, religion, art 
ethics, and law have been concerned about for cen 
turies. They are preoccupied with values—that is, 
with evaluating persons and situations so as to dis 
cover how to deal with them in the future 

What adolescents want to know is “What can I do 
with my life? How can I live in our society and do 
something of value to me, without losing my indi 
viduality? How can I deal with the many conflicting 
situations that come up, so that they will have a 
meaning other than just for today?” Many young 


people Are lar more deeply concerned with these 


questions than adults are. Instead of being devil 
may-care and callous, they are more likely to resent 
our seeming complacency, our cynicism, our lack of 
inspiration, That is why, when we lecture them, they 


olten say to themselves, “That sounds like good talk, 


but it doesn’t mean anything Phey evaluate every 
thing we say and do in terms olf their new critical 
iwareness and their high aspiration 

Boys and girls have to develop a personal ethics 
lor our time. This means more than being good be 
cause Of fear of punishment. It means a kind of 


ethics that will enable them to stand up tor what 


they feel is right personally, socially, and in all bu 


man relations, knowing what to do and not to do 
because they know what is hurtful to peopl 


1 


kor the developm«e nt ol }« rsonal eth ilo cents 


need to be able to thresh out their problems with 


understanding adults, both in and outside the hom«e 


They want to be able to question wlult decisions 


” - 
vithout seeming fresh” or insubordinate to talk 


out personal convictions or doubts without being 
considered lacking in morals. Frequently parents are 
wrathy at the boy or girl who contradicts them. Yet 


often this is the only way in which today’s children 


can clarily their own conviction 
' 
i 


We ourselves must realize how few clear models 


there are for our children and how much they need 


to “chew over” their perplexitse Sometime they 


ound like disillusioned old men on omen. Some 
times they startle us with a philosophy that scems 
contemptuous of other peopl Yet upported by 
wlults who have values and believe firmly in people, 
the adolescent learns to trust his own thinking and to 
ork out his ideas with people he respect This is 
how he deve lops his philosophy ol lite 

lo help youth accomplish its own agenda we 
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adults must ask ourselves some questions: How can 
we, realizing that old patterns and old traditions are 
breaking down, help our young people to become the 
kind of persons who will bear the burdens of free 
dom? How can we help the m deve lop the individual 
ethics that are essential for the maintenance ol a free 
society—as distinguished trom a totalitarian society 
where no ethical problems exist? This is the issue 
that will be increasingly acute as time goes on: to 
fortify our boys and girls, evoke their spiritual 
strength, build their courage 

Again, how can we he Ip them develop an image of 
themselves that has some integrity? What conception 
of human nature can we offer them? For it ts the way 
they think and feel about themselves, it is what they 
genuinely care for that will determine whether or not 
they can face a troubled world without losing thei 


nerve or giving up their aspirations 





Lawrence K, and Mary lrank’s earlier joint effort 
the deservedly best-selling How To He Ip Your Child 
in School appeared in 1950. Your Adolescent at 
Home and in School (reviewed last month) is the 
latest product of this noted husband-and-wife team 
Among the honors bestowed on them is the Laskey 


Award, given Dr. Frank in 1947 for his “contributions 


to popular adult education in mental health.” 
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} ROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES 


Adventure in Programing: The Kenilworth Plan 


(HE TIME Is MAY 1955. The occasion is the program 
planning session of the executive committee of the 
P.T.A. at Kenilworth School in Phoenix, Arizona 
Determination is reflected in the faces of the group 
determination to have a topnotch program in which 
parents and teachers pitch in, shoulder to shoulder, 
on home-school problems. But how could we dig out 
the real problems? How could we get parents and 
teachers talking and working together on free and 
equal terms? 

From the cloud of concentration poured a refresh 
ing rain of suggestions: Meet in small groups to 
loster forthright conversation. Hold a fellowship 
mecting first to break the ice. Find out what parents 
ind teachers want to know about each other, about 
homes, children, school programs, the community 
Keep a list of the questions that are asked. Train 
group leaders to guide discussion, Consult National 
Congress publications for information and reference 
materials, Find resource people. 

Out of this cloudburst of ideas, out of our group 
thinking, came a plan for an absorbing, exciting ex 
periment in parent-teacher cooperation, Two simple 
principles that parent-teacher leaders have used and 


recommended tor years guided our planning 


kvery parent-teacher meeting should be a parent 
education process or experience. 

People benefit most from experiences in which 
they are active participants, not merely captive listen- 
ers or passive spectators. 

The program that evolved trom these principles 
and our group thinking called for four general meet- 
ings, lour group meetings, and a series of fellowship 
meetings—one for each room in our school, In all our 
work we had the generous aid of the school principal, 
the school staff, and the city school administrators. 


Leadership and Fellowship 

Our first step was to divide the membership into 
flour groups. Parents and teachers of children in 
the kindergarten and the first and second grades 
formed Group I. Grades.g and 4 comprised Group II. 
Group III took in the fifth and sixth grades; Group 
IV, the seventh and eighth. 

Nine parents, one from each grade and the kinder- 
garten, were chosen as grade leaders. During the sum- 
mer National Congress publications and other books 
and pamphlets on group work and study-discussion 
techniques were selected, bought, and distributed to 
these leaders. A conference was held to help them 
prepare tor their leadership tasks. Reading materials 
lor parents were suggested by the school principal 
and the parent and family life education chairman. 
Room representatives met to plan the fellowship 
meetings. It was a busy summer! 

In September the fellowship meetings—twenty-two 
of them—took place. These were informal, friendly 
gatherings held in parents’ homes. Each was attended 
by the classroom teacher, the parents of her pupils, 
and the grade leader. Some of the meetings were 
Sunday patio parties; some were dessert or coltee 
meetings. Most of them met in the evening so that 
fathers could be there. 

At every fellowship meeting a discussion period 
gave parents a chance to explore their common prob- 
lems and to ask questions about children and the 
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school. These were typical concerns of the seventh 
and eighth-grade room meetings: “Should a thirteen 
year-old girl wear lipstick?” “What do teachers think 
about that?” “Do Mom and Dad agree?” “What 
about calling for children after the school dances? 
“Are our boys and girls getting enough science and 
math?" As the questions came pouring out, grade 


leaders jotted them down. 
Setting the Stage 


Preparations for the four general meetings came 
next. Grade leaders studied and classified the ques- 
tions garnered from the fellowship gatherings, num 
bering them according to the frequency of their o« 
currence. Then they invited the school principal, 
teachers, and chairmen of various P.T.A. committees 
to a planning conference. 

Parents’ questions, it was discovered, fell into two 
categories. First, there were questions relating to 
work in the specifi grades and to the needs and 
problems of children in those grad lypical ques 
tions, for example, were “How is reading taught?” 
“Should parents help?” “How can creative work be 
encouraged?” ‘The second group of questions repre 
sented concerns of all parents and of the whole 
school, such as playground problems and supervised 
play; cliques and gangs; the length of the lunch 
period; prejudice; the grading system; and disci- 
pline at home and school 

Phe planning group decided that the broader 
problems would be discussed at four general meet 
ings of the whole association. Questions about each 
particular grade would be discussed by small groups 
of parents and teachers concerned with that grade, 
Teachers volunteered to lead the discussion of cei 
tain questions, usually those dealing with subject 
matter and with teaching methods. District super 
visors and other resource people in the community 
were requested to serve as consultants on the other 
LOpICs 

But what about the parent who had a personal 
problem that he did not want to discuss in the 
groupe The planning conterence decided to invite 
parents put such confidential questions in a spe 
cial box. These would be turned over to the prin 
cipal, who would talk with the parent or arrange a 
conterence with a teacher or the school counselor o1 
perhaps refer the parent to a special agency if this 
seemed advisable. 

Pre parations went into high gear. Room represent 
atives and chairmen of hospitality, publicity, and 
other committees took on a variety of assignments. 
Letters were sent parents inviting them to their 
group mecting. Room representatives and their tel 
phone committees followed through with a reminder 


olf the date. Children brought home flyers, re peating 


the invitation and listing the various questions to be 


consicde r¢ dl 
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Hospitality committees, appointed to serve each of 
the four groups, arranged for everything from black 
boards to baby sitters. Thoughtful, gracious people, 
they forgot nothing—comfortable seating arrange 
ments for discussion, pencils, paper, bulletin board, 
registration book, name tags of different colors to be 
worn by parents, teachers, grade leaders, resource peo- 
ple, and guests, and, of course, home-made cakes and 
cookies for refreshments, 


Opening Night 


The meeting of each of the four groups opened 
with a few words of welcome from the school prin 
cipal and the P.T.A. president. Then a grade leader 
took over for a brief orientation session. He ex 
plained the mimeographed materials, prepared by 
the school principal and parent and family life edu 
cation chairman, that had been given to each par 
ent: a guide to classrooms; a description of counsel 
ing and other special services of the school (belore 
the meeting 85 per cent of the parents had not known 
these services existed!); a description of children’s de 
velopmental tasks and the school’s role in helping 
children accomplish them; excerpts from a book on 


the characteristics and needs of children in the par 


ee) \s 


a 7: 


ticular grade level the group was concerned with; 
and a form for evaluating the meeting, to be filled 
out at the end of the evening. 

A huge chart at the front of the room listed the 
questions raised at the fellowship meetings of the 
group and the number of the room in which each 
question would be discussed. Every parent chose the 
question of most immediate concern him and set 
out lor the designated conference room, On the way 
hospitality committee members proflered a welcome 


cup ol coftee. 


Smash Hit—Long Run Predicted 


In each conference room articles from the National 
Parent-Teacher dealing with the Lop to be discussed 
were mounted on bulletin boards. In bookcases and 
on tables were Congress pamphlets and other publi 
cations lor ready reterence. The preparation of these 
materials had been the job of grade leaders and 


chairmen of school education, parent and family life 
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MEETING 
TODAY 


education, and other committees in subject-matter 
ATCas 

bach discussion group chose a recorder and re 
porter. Alter a brief review of the subject by a 
resource person or teacher, lively discussion began. 
Hall an hour later grade leaders had to break 
through a barrier of “buzzing” to notify groups it 
was time to prepare a summary of findings and 
recommendations, 

logether again in a general assembly, the entire 
group heard the reports of the discussion groups 
Some proposed specific action on the problem they 
had discussed. A group on safety, for example, pre 
sented four recommendations for P.T.A. activities 
Other groups wanted to undertake further study of 
their question, and additional meetings or study 
groups were arranged for them. Some groups asked 


that their questions be referred to a standing commit- 
tee, or possibly to a special committee, for further 
consideration. 

The stimulating and profitable evening ended with 
a social period. Parents and teachers chatted together. 
Some looked at exhibits or leafed through publica- 
tions. Some parents checked out books and pam- 
phlets to take home for further study, 

“See you at the next meeting.” 

“Let's discuss that one next time.” 

Thus the evening closed on a high note of satis- 
faction and expectation. The activity engendered by 
the meetings continues. Throughout the summer of 
1950 a number of committees were at work carrying 
out recommendations from the group meetings of 
1955-50. 

Our year’s adventure in programing for parent- 
teacher cooperation has brought us closer to our 
goals—understanding of each other and joint action 
lor children’s benefit. We have had a rich and excit- 
ing experience in the dynamic processes of gathering 
information, exchanging views, discussing facts, and 
reaching decisions. Counseling and working together, 
our parents and teachers have seen clearly that our 
primary task today is education for freedom. In the 
Kenilworth program of parent-teacher cooperation 
we have become real working partners in the all- 
important business of preparing children “to live in 
liberty in democratic America.” 

DororHy THEILKAS 
President 


Kenilworth Parent-Teacher Association 





DAY 1956 


ON OCTOBER 24, 1945, the United Nations officially came into being, its Charter having been ratified by 
fifty-one member nations. As the organization embarks on its second decade, with its membership enlarged to 
seventy-six nations, people all over the world are making plans to celebrate the U.N.’s eleventh birthday. 

Those celebrations will vary greatly. Last year, for example, there was a children’s party in Copenhagen 
and an awe-inspiring sunrise service in Manila. In Mexico City there was a special dance that symbolized the 
common purpose of all people, and “fires of joy” burned on the hills of Togoland. 

But wherever U.N. Day is observed and whatever form the observance takes—festive or matter-of-fact or 
reverential—it will express the great hope and faith of all people that peace may be preserved in our time and 


for all time. 


President Eisenhower, in his United Nations Day Proclamation, has urged communities to plan programs 
“that will demonstrate their faith in, and support of, the United Nations and will contribute to a better under- 


standing of its aims and accomplishments.” 


For a rich assortment of program materials, including the 1956 


leaders’ guide, write to the United States Committee for the United Nations, 816 Twenty-first Street, N.W., 


Washington 6, D. C, 
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Favorite of the Small Fry 
where there are young children is the gracious “Miss 
Frances” of Ding Dong School. Last August g the bells of 


that popular TV school rang out for the thousandth time 


A welcome guest in every home 


Since the beginning of her telecasts, Mi Frances has 
never missed a day of. “school” and has ne peated a 
program. How highly she rates with preschoolers is proved 
not only by the thousands of letters she receives from 
grateful parents but by the number of assorted pets 
(kittens, calves, parakeets, and even goats) that have af 


fectionately been named after her 


Speaking the Teens’ kn lish \ ion in the window ola 


Chicago clothing store reads leen-age spoken here 


Innocent B stander This veal for the first time the 
women of Bolivia were allowed to vote. But when an 
Indian woman with a baby lashed to her back proudly 
walked into a voting booth, she was challenged by hun 
dreds of waiting voters. They contended i her vot 
shouldn't count because two persons in a violates 
secrecy of the ballot. The officials finall 


that the baby didn't peck 


nowecever, 


Whoa, There, Tractor!—With the pa g Old Dobbin 
from the farm scene, farming has become third most 
dangerous industry. In an earlier day the farmer rested 
when his horses got tired, but a tractor d t need to 
rest. Today the farmer may keep goin iti] sheer wea 
riness makes him careless. The fact that most farm acc 
dents occur itl midmorning and midatternoon uvvecsts 
that farmers would do well to take a “coffee break is do 
factory and ofhce workers 
Tardy Tribute.—In his lifetime Christopher 
ceived little recognition for his disco ( w world 
> little in fact, that the lands he for named 
alter somebody else. But today, 464 ylumbus 
is honored in all the nations of the western hemisphere 
on the anniversary of his discovery, October Columbu 
Day is a fitting occasion on which to stre inter-American 
ties and friendship, says the National Citizens Committee 
for Columbus Day. It urges schools and organizations to 
join in community expressions of good will toward our 
neighbors on that day 


“Crane Operator Wanted—Woman Preferred An odd re 
quest? The Carrier Corporation doesn't think so, During 
the war it hired women to operate its big twenty-one-ton 
cranes and found, to its surprise, that women were better 
suited to the job than men. Women have better depth 
perception needed because the crane picks up loads from 

rht of thirty feet. And they are quicker to differenti 
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ate colors—important because safety instructions for crane 
operators are color-coded. 


Antique Remedy A lifelong sufferer from colic, the 
Greek sage and legislator Calanus passed a law banishing 
every kind of stomach-ache from the Greek Empire in the 
fourth century B.c. 


A Diet That Spells Danger.—Planning to shed those ex 
tra pounds? Then heed this warning from the Council on 
Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Associa 
tion. Don’t use one of the new low-protein diets you may 
have read about recently—not unless you do so under the 
watchful eye of your doctor. The “Rockefeller” diet, the 


“fabulous formula” (dextrose, corn oil, and evaporated 


milk), and comparable diets are dangerously low in pro 


tein content. Anyone remaining on such a diet for long 
could suffer protein deficiency, with resulting serious in 
jury to body tissues 
News About Newspapers.—According to a UNESCO sur 
vey, newspaper circulation has risen all over the world 
even in African jungle villages and remote South Sea 
islands—to reach a total of 262 million daily, The United 
States has the highest number (55 million), but it lags 
behind ten other countries in ratio of copies to number of 
people: 344 per 1,000 inhabitants, as compared to bog per 


1,000 in Great Britain, tor example. 


Incentive for Giving.—Medical research costs money, lots 
of it. To encourage the public to give more generously to 
organizations engaged in this life-saving research, Congress 
has passed a law liberalizing the income-tax provisions 
Mr. Taxpayer can now make deductions for an additional 
10 per cent of his gross income (above the basic go per 
cent allowed for contributions to charity) when the addi 
tional money goes to organizations that are continually 
carrying on medical research, 


The Golden Years?—No income at all or an income of less 
than one thousand dollars a year—that's the predicament 
in which nearly three fourths of the Americans past 65 
find themselves. Of those who have crossed the 65 mark, 
a third are receiving social security or other retirement 
benefits, another third are working, and a filth are receiv 
ing public assistance, according to a Twentieth Century 
Fund report. 


Pride Goes Before a Fall.—A cleaning woman in a New 
York bank was telling of her prowess in polishing floors 
“When I started to work here the floors were in bad shape, 
but since I've been doing them,” she said proudly, “three 


ladies have fallen down 
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Drawings by Henry R. Martin 


HORIZONS 


OF MENTAL HEALTH 


PRESCHOOL COURSE 
Directed by Ruth Strang 
Safe but Sturdy” (page 21) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. The authors mention two kinds of protection given 
preschool children—protection from danger and protec 
tion from overprotection, How can parents keep a child 
from getting into danger and at the same time assure him 
the opportunity and pleasure of making discoveries? 

What safe opportunities for making discoveries may 
baby be given before he learns to walk? During the sec 
ond and third years? During the fourth and fifth? 
How might a parent handle the following situations 
o as to protect the child from danger and at the same 
time afford him freedom to look at things, handle them, 
ind thus explore his environment? 

\ baby reaches for the teapot on the table near his high 
lhau 

\ baby learns to roll over on the bed and get to the edge 
of it before his mother realizes he has this ability. 


\ two-year-old wants to touch a hot stove 


\ three-year-old no longer is content to play by himself 
i his play pen 
\ lour-year-old keeps trying to run out in the street. 


\ five-year-old keeps playing with the handle of the car 
llow have you managed such situations? What effect 
did your actions have on the child? 

j. The mother of a two-and-a-hall-year-old boy re 
moved from her living room all heavy or breakable ob 
jects within the child's reach. She wedged the books so 
tightly into the bookcases that he could not pull them 
out and tear the pages. She anticipated other ways in 
which he might hurt himself in the home, and she changed 
his environment so that he would be safe. Doing this was 
t lot of trouble, for when company came the mother 
would have to put many of the objects back in place 
However, she said it was worth all the bother just to know 
that Mike couldn't hurt himself when she wasn't around 
She also felt there was an advantage in letting him be 
ilone at times, not always under her watchful eye. What 
other advantages do you see in this procedure? What ob 
jections might there be to a too rigid control of the 
cnvironment? 

\s a child moves from the play pen and the hous« 
into the yard and the neighborhood, what teaching does 
he parent have to do to protect but not overprotect him 
How can a parent teach a child 

fo stay a safe distance away trom a hot stove? (Would 
it help to draw a line around the stove showing the “safety 


rie ) 
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* To wait on the sidewalk until the traffic sign says “Go’’? 
(Could the child become interested in being his own 
policeman?) 

* To handle knives and other sharp objects in the right 
way? (How about teaching him “good form” in using the 
tools he needs to make the things he wants?) 

* To use matches properly and put the burned match in a 
cup or jar? 

* To distinguish between safe and dangerous places to 
play? 

* ‘To climb cautiously? 

6. Review this situation described by the authors: The 
family goes to the beach. The child is given a pail and 
shovel and a few large-size jello molds. He is allowed to 
play with the other children in a safe area. His parents 
are within seeing and hearing distance, but they do not 
interfere unless something goes wrong. Under these condi- 
tions could he learn 
* To play with other children? 

* To explore enthusiastically? 

To be creative with simple play materials? 

Io rest when he feels tired? 

Io make choices himself? 

* To face failure and “try, try again” if the task is a rea- 
sonable one—or else to turn his attention to something 
more suitable for him? 

7. What are some of the conditions under which a child 
may become overly fatigued? How might he be protected 
from such situations as (a) always tagging along and try- 
ing to keep up with older children and (b) being subject 
to too much interference by other children? 

Program Suggestions 

* Ask a small committee to prepare a list of accidents 
common to preschool children and suggest how a child's 
environment can be planned or changed to help prevent 
each main kind of accident. 

* If the film Preschool Incidents (No. 1) is available, use 
it as the basis for a discussion of how parents can time 
the help they give to children 


* Rosemary Lippitt has told about the effectiveness of 
role playing to prepare her own preschool children for 
some new experience such as going to the dentist, going 
on a trip, and so on. A parent or teacher who has the nec 
essary skill might demonstrate this technique with a pre 
school child. The demonstration would show how role 
playing might be used to help children get the most out 
of a trip or another new experience and avoid possible 
dangers 

* Invite a professional worker who has the “child develop 
ment view” of safety education to meet with the group and 
talk about how parents can protect children from harm 
without nagging, interfering, or suppressing a child's in 
terest in exploring his world 
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him most in his early schooling, said Well. of course | 


' ittended a one-room school. | learned all the other chil 


Vrantel Eitiion and CGodtre dren's lessons, too.”” How can a school, family, or church 
oler. New York: Sterlin Or ielp children of different ages to learn trom each other 

Gilmer, B. Von Haller. How 7 Hi x 

Successfully. New York: Prentice-Hall 

Harlan, Mary. Fi Sic} ( 

\belard, 1952 


Ihe author points out that allowances and budge ting 
ifford good wavs to learn arithmetic skills. What other 
family activities are good for this purpose 


Have you some do's and don'ts on homework to add 


t thre " | 
From the National Cs ( ine oe lame Ver Here 


orth Rush Street, Chica io. What is vour conclusion about t imswer to the 


Pamphiets 


.) als for Safety ) question “Do pare teach the three R 


om Science Researcl i 
Illinois. 50 ce Program Suggestions 


bFollowin re a thumber of suggestions, Your choice will 
depend on the group's interests and on whether you plan 
Helen 


i large open meeting or a small discussion meeting 
le he Na 


Bloch, Donald A., MI.D 
6 R's will find it an excellent basis tor discussion 


. People who have not seen the film S/ ipp ind the Thre 


er 1953, pages 4 
e Helen ( pP : * Some schools offer an evening or Saturday workshop 
pages 14-16 vhere parents have i chance to share the experiences then 
Strang, Ruth. “From tl! | ( ( \ children have at school, A workshop schedule might in 
pages 10 clude (1) a science laboratory period lor trying out some 
experiments; (2) a cralt period for using materials and 

Child To face re tools; (4) a session with the librarian—to look at children 


tannica Films 
classics and recent books good for reading aloud: (4) a 


discussion of budget-making techniques appropriate for 
No 
children 


Some members of the sroup may wish to see exactly how 
reading, writing, or arithmetic is taught at school, A class 


demonstration and discussion could serve this purpose 


If your school or community has a remedial reading clini 
i small group might visit it and make a report, Or the 
link clirector might come to the meeting to describe the 
clinic’s program and demonstrate, using group members 


ow the staff works with children. 
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Helping Children Discover Arithmetic (15 minutes), Coronet 
Instructional Films 

Skippy and the Three R's (2g minutes), National Education 
Association 


il, COURSE ON ADOLESCENCE 
kvelyn Millis Duvall 


enda for Adolescents” (page 24) 


Lyivected by 


ts for Study and Discussion 


When the Franks speak of “life tasks,” they are 4 
erring to what are usually called “developmental tasks.” 
lhis is a good term because it specifically indicates that 

ery person faces certain growth-responsibilities for his 

n development through life. A developmental task may 
be defined as a pe ronal responsibility lor growing up that 
Wises at a given time ina person's development. Success 
ul accomplishment of it leads to his happiness and his 
ccoptance by others; while failure brings unhappiness 
ipproval of others, and difficulties with further develop 


ital tasks 


to feed satisfactorily, to respond to and communicate 


Babies face the developmental tasks of learn 


others, to get around and soon to walk, to run, to 
wp as human children are expected to do. By the tine 
sunyster reaches school ape he ts expected to ulapt to 
hool routines, to read and write and play well with 
her children. Even adults have their developmental 
tusks—releasing their children into lives of them own, find 
ny life meaningful after the children have lett home, and 
the many other responsibilities involved inp becoming mia 
ture, eflective persons 
Your authors have outlined five of the developmental 
tasks of adolescents. Still others might be added. For in 
tance, adolescents have to cmancipat themselves trom 
childhood dependence upon their parents, They must 
wn to make their own decisions and to stand on thea 
own fleet. Can you think of other developmental tasks 
that today’s teenagers must accomplish if they are to grow 
iP into competent, mature adults? 
Can you relate to one or more of the developmental 
ol adolescents the following types of teenage be 
itor that your authors describe in these terms: 
ack-talk” 
You don't understand ” 
Hlorsing around’ ” 

Devilmay-care attitude” 

Callous” 

bresh” 

j. Hlustrate the point that while each adolescent goes 
through the second decade of life in his or her own indi 
vidual way, there are certain predictable sequences of de 
clopment—a regularity in human development—that arc 
iclptul to understand, Can you see how such knowledge 

uuld help parents? Young people themselves? ‘Teachers? 
Phe general public? 


Program Suggestions 


Hold a round-robin reading of “Agenda tor Adoles 
cents,” having each member of your group read one on 
more paragraphs aloud to the others and then pass the 
magazine on to the next reader, Interrupt the reading 
ilter every important point the authors have made, and 
discuss the material just read. Be sure to talk over each 
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of the five developmental tasks discussed in’ the article 
When all the material has been discussed piecemeal, en 
courage group reactions to the entire point of view. 

* Discuss the Franks’ new book, Your Adolescent at Home 
and in School. (A helptul review appears in the Septem 
ber 1956 National Parent-Teacher.) Your librarian may 
be willing to talk about the book with your group and to 
have one or two copies available for distribution among 
your members 

* Show the skit High Pressure Area by Nora Stirling, an 
American Theatre Wing play published by the National 
Association for Mental Health (1790 Broadway, New 
York 19, New York). Several members of your group may 
prepare the skit for presentation, or the drama class of 
your high school might be willing to put it on for your 
group. Belore the skit is presented, assign each of the five 
developmental tasks described in the article to five audi 
ence-members of your group or to five subgroups within 
the audience. Ask cach of the five to watch for indications 
of the assigned developmental task in the behavior of the 
characters as the play unfolds. Afterward use their reas 


tions and observations as a springboard for discussion 


by the group. 

Show the film Meeting the Needs of Adolescents (Me 

Graw-Hill), in which fourteen-year-old Tom and seven 
teen-year-old Janet work to meet their needs—physical 
mental, spiritual, social, and emotional—in a family situa 
tion. Preview the film before showing it. Be prepared to 
lead your group through a discussion of the relation be 
tween these five needs of adolescents and what we have 
been calling “developmental tasks.” 
* The pamphlet Working with Youth Through the High 
School P.T.A. (National Congress of Parents and ‘Teach 
ers) presents two plans for encouraging students to partic 
ipate in the parent teacher association (page 49). Discuss 
how cither or both of these plans might help your high 
school students to accomplish their developmental tasks 
more effectively. Consider putting one of these plans be 
fore the board of your P.T.A, as a possibility for adoption 
in your school. 
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Heritage 


Grandfather's fingers knew the ways 
Of tools and children, too 

The spotted horse he carved for me 
Ran gallantly and truce 


Grandtather made a violin 

With strings and horsehair bow, 
Then taught me how to coax from it 
A fine arpeggio 


he armless doll, the wheel that sagged 
Were mended while I stood 

Beside his bench. The shavings curled 
As plane bit into wood, 


I pity children of today, 

Born to efficiency, 

Who cannot find on toy-shop shelves 
So rich a legacy. 


—Marit DAERR 


If the Touch Be Lacking 


Hungry for apples ready to our eye 


But not our hand, we tried to shake them down, 


They would not fall 


We gave them up as green, 


The wind came casually across the orchard, 
Saw them there, and paused to give the tree 


A proper shaking. . . 


Apple s tumbled down— 


Ready: obedient to the claim of wind 


I've noticed this before: it’s not enough 
To have the hope or hunger: there must be 
The magic touch to make the wish a tact 


Bonaro W. Ov: 
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POETRY a = 


October A flernoon 


We stand beneath a yellow tree 

That reaches shining arms to brush 

A sky of bright, unbroken blue. 

We speak of love, but quietly, 

Our whispers muted to this hush, 

This golden autumn interview 
Between October carth and sky. 

A sudden wind blows now and all 

The yellow leaves are tossed like birds, 
Like wind-blown birds go floating by, 
Touching our faces as they fall, 
Chirping their autumn-brittle words, 
Knee-deep in fallen gold we stand 
Untrightened by this wind that sings 
Of coming cold with bitter breath 
Heart-deep in dreams but hand in hand 
We look toward other, sweeter springs, 
Knowing there is no winter death. 


—LOoLa S. MonrGAN 


Really Gone 


Were I a teacher, I would risk 
Professional survival 

Demanding that the use of REAL 
Be solely adjectival! 


—Tom lALMAN 


To Parents 


The child who scems the answer 
To all you asked of lile 

The meaning of its pain, 

The reason for its strife, 

The ultimate response 

To searching and surmise— 

Will look at you, tomorrow, 
With questions in his eyes. 


JANE MERCHAN! 
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Vino Gors borin: Tike DRaMa or UNbdERSTANDING 
Hlarvy and Bonaro Overstreet New York Norton 
‘) S405 


’ 


me central problem ol our. tine these distin 
hed explorers of the human mind, is to cope with 
ind the suspicions that divide men We be 
the mast appropriate drama in which we 
can engage is that of understanding Dhi 
thout the wavs in which the will to understand 
ite conditions that make Jife a spaciou 
experienc 
drama of understanding, as it is presented here 
back and forth between two worlds, There is the 
orld of those who are psychologically trapped 
n into a desperate corner, they consume their en 
tore of energy in protecting themselves, in manecuvel 
or lorcing ese pe The second world, t! 
wid of understanding, is a spacious on roo 
hh tor feelings, for intellectual curtosity, for creative 
nation—room, too, for turning around when you make 
i take 
Besicle makin reudet aware ol these Oo p chic 
nid md the forces at work in each, the Overstreet 


nd ous that each of us has broad powers to cdletermiunm 


dimensions of the world we live in. Each of u 
larve extent, choose whether we shall live 
© corner, forever tending off thrusts, or in 
realm where creative enterprise can flour 
ol understanding thrive 
\\ ourselve ie not without influence im determunin 
ol the world inhabited by those around us. With 
iword, a glance, we can—-il only lor a momen 
<tend thew horizons. None of us can rietith 
t matter what | do.’ None of us can pro 
ire not our brother's keeper, | oman 
ie our brother's make 
ving Upon their vast stockpule ol knowledge mic 
rience, the Overstreets show how love and unde 
ling can make space in the home, in civic life, in th 
room—in all the affairs of men and nation 
i key Passage the Overstreets restate tor pur sLanne 
we that mankind has heard from many sources tor 
Centuries Love and understanding, however mild 
may seem as a counterforce for fear and anger, ap 
to be what the world must have They are ow 
! 


in resource for building workable patterns tor livin 


not merely patterns for our fiehting one ay 


generation that is cagerly eyein outer spac 

‘ splot ions mto mner space come as a lupeing re 

1 ol the worlds within man, worlds that we neglect 
ur peril. For this reminder, made with a sure gilt fon 
rpreting psychological insights brilliantly and untoy 


iblvy. we are indeed gratelul to the Overstreet 


BOOKS i! review 


Trur Book or Freepom anp Our U.S. Famiry. By 
Witty. Chicago: Children’s Press, 1956. $2.00 


} 


\ child at the what’s-this, what’s-that stage can ask 
mie puzzling questions One day soon your tot may pipe 
up, “Mommy 'n Daddy, what's a country?” While you may 
be ver well prepared to discourse about country in 
srown-up terms, how will you explain it in his terms 
Paul Witty supplies an answer well within the unde 
tanding of the very young. Since children do know first 
hand what a family is, he starts off with “In many wavs 
our country is like a big family of families.” And the 
rest of the book expands on the comparison “Every fam 
ily needs a home. Our country’s home stretches 
from sea to sea Like the family, a country also needs 
food protection helpers 
lo give children a gliunpse ol the early history of then 
country, the story cuts back to Pilgrim days. The thirteen 
colonies are introduced as thirteen families that decided 
to “become one tamil Now there are torty-cight 
tates, and Alaska and Hawaii. One family 
Still, a country is more than land, homes, and families 
\ country is also ideals and values. ‘Turning to the Bill 
1 Rights, Paul Witty tells children that theirs is a legacy 
olf cherished treedoms—and he names them 
This admirable primer on citizenship includes the basis 
geography, history, and civics in its emphasis on one 
fac Count is a many-dimensioned word, em 
bracing people, tradition, and beliefs as well as land 
Coming in an election year, the book provides timely 
surance that even preschool children can grasp lessons to 
lp them become alert, informed citizens. Paul Witty’s 
remarkably clear text, combined with the excellent illus 
trations by Mary Gehr, should add up to a story experi 
f 


nee of high ippeal for the very youne 


Ni Vik DIcINe POR THE MIND }urik MEANING AND 
Promise. By Gilbert Cant, Public Affairs Pamphlets 
2 Kast Thirty-eighth Street, New York 16. 25 cents 


It's a hopeful sound—the opening of doors in’ mental 
hospitals. Some of those doors have been securely fastened 
for a long time. Only the faintest hope flickered for the 
release of the patients behind them. Today many of thes« 
patients are making broad strides toward recovery 

What is working such wonders? A good share of the 
credit goes to two drugs—chlorpromazine, a synthetic drug 
and reserpine, a chemical obtained from snakeroot. These 
drugs do not cure mental illness, but they enable psychi 
itrists and other therapists to “reach” patients who have 
not been accessible tor treatment. Calmed by the drugs 
no longer sullen and withdrawn, they can talk freely. 

What this means lor patients, lor hospitals, for all who 
work with the mentally ill, and for the world outside is ; 


story unkolded here. Gilbert Cant tells it compellingly 
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MOTION PICTURE 
previews 


PREVIEW EDITOR, ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 


Mrs. Louis L. Bucktin 





FAMILY 


Suttable flor children if acc par 


Davy Crockett and the River Pirates— lhucna tion, Nor 
man Foster Adapted from the Disnes ( \ ion pro 


melodrama not only lack ! ut borders 


duction, thi 
on the comic book in treatment Auth { ru ilon the 
Ohio River vive a certain realism to the pict he cl T 
ters, for all their eflorts toward humo nd gu eem con 
trived, and the action-packed episode lach ta he content 
is likely, however, to hold childret te Tah playe 
Fess Parker, Buddy Ebsen, Jeff York 

Famil 12-15 S-12 
Mediocre Mediocre Mediocre 
Odongo—Columbia. Direction, | yillis A) ol mal 
brings fun and adventure to Ok 
vho cares tor a wide and unusual 

on an animal farm in Kenya. He 

neg h charge takes part in 
chimpanzee ind tries to qua nt 
ders of Africa, Unhappily, a lad 
story to complicate the lite of the 
Leading plaver MacDonald Care 
fam ' 
Good of its type Good 
The Vagabond King l’aramount. 1) 
romanti waggering tale of a poet 
back nostalgic memories to those 
troadway musical. The film’s stilted 
emphasized by poor technical direct 
ridden treatment. Nevertheless in its ids 
good deal more wholesome than mays ¢ see toda le 
players: Kathryn Grayson, Walter Hampden, Cedric Hardwicke 
Family 12-15 X—12 
Nostalgic musical Yes Possibly 


ADULTS AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


Attack—l( nited Artists. Direction, Ro \) ‘ The 
Caine Muti this tense and provocat ‘ ! i ot drama 
deals with the problem of coward! dl ‘ ial otheers in 
vartime. Whereas the earlier film su t } uch an otheer 
might be helped by constructive lo 

ture clearl mplies that onl im 

fit to command others. Eddie Albe 

figure as the captain, and Lee May 

whose postwar future depends o1 

players: kddie Albert, Jack Palan 

{dull 15-18 

Interesting Very mature 

Away All Boots Universal-International. Dir 

ney \ conventional war melodrama base 

islands campaign of World War IL. Jeff Cl 

in attack transport, transforms his u 

cient, battle-hardened unit. Technicolor 

maneuvers lends realism to 

Chandler, George Nader 

idu 

Matter of taste 
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Barefoot Battalion 20h Century-Fox. Direction, Gregg Tallas 
This is the true story of a band of Greek war orphans who sur 
vived the Nazi occupation of their village by conniving, steal 
ng, and plaguing their captors. They not only kept themselves 
itlive but also served as a powertul instrument of national 
istance by aiding the underground movement. Unfortunately 
the intrinsically moving story is handicapped by inept direction 
ind inappropriate dubbed-in dialogue, Leading players: Maria 
Costi, Nico Fermas 

Adults in-ak a-0r 


Disappointing With discussion Possibly 


The Beast of Hollow Mountain! nited Artists. Direction, Edward 
Nassour, A western in which the classic “bad man moun 
scrupulous cattleman, has stiff competition trom a frisky pre 
historic monster, The hero, pleasant-faced Guy Madison, proves 
equal to them both. Leading players: Guy Madison, Patricia 
Medina 

telults if 
Western fans 


8 ) 
ad | 2-1 


Western fans 


) 
Western fans 
Bigger than Life 20th Century Fox. Direction, Nicholas Ray. A 
Jekyll and Hyde melodrama based on personality distortion 
due to an overdose of a “miracle” drug. Suffering from a rare 
ind painful disease, James Mason gradually increases the dosage 
of cortisone prescribed by a physician when he discovers acci 
dentally how much better it makes him feel. His swings from 
exhilaration to depression deepen gradually into murderous 
psychosis with horrifying results. The histrionics of Mr. Mason 
ne faultless, but the value of such melodramatic treatment is 
questionable. Leading players: James Mason, Barbara Rush, 
Walter Matthau 

Idults 12-15 


Matter of taste No 


Bullfight Janus Films. Direction, Pierve Braunberger. The his 
tory of the traditional Spanish ceremony of the killing of the 
bull is described with a wealth of detail in this film, It is 
fascinating to watch the exquisite work of the great matadors 
and the strange, rhythmic control they exert over the bulls 
Nor does the film hide or soften the impact of brutal gorings on 
the systematic destruction of the animal, This description of 
bullfighting is much more honest and informative than the 
sentimentalized versions given in entertainment filo 

{dults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Mature No 


The Burning Hills Warner Brothers. Direction, Stuart Heisler 
A routine western, full of violence and revenge, gains interest 
from the introduction of two young star lab Hunter chal 
lenves the ruthless cattle king and slugs it out with youthful 
vest, and Natalie Wood, as an Anglo-Mewxican girl, lovally aids 
and abets him. Leading players: Tab Hunter, Natalie Wood 

bdults in-t8 12-08 


Western fans Western fans Western fans 


Bus Stop 20th Century Fox. Direction, Joshua Logan. The se 
ond of William Inge’s comedies to reach the screen i as stun 
ning pictorially as Picnic, but, more important, it has an hon 
est and moving quality that was only intermittently present i 
the other. Marilyn Monroe shows new dramatic stature as the 
pathetic “chanteuse headed for Hollywood who meets an 
exuberant cowboy and is literally carried away by him. Dor 
Murray is just right as the uninhibited, simple young man who 
eventually learns that a little consideration is more effective 
than brute force. A fine supporting cast and brilliantly handled 


backyvrounds particularly in the rodeo scenes, contribute to a 
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rm, homeorous, and genuine film. Leading players: Marilyn 
Monroe, Don Murray, Fileen Heckart 
Idult ised Ral 12-15 


Very good Mature Mature 


The Doctors Kingsley International. Direction, Ralph Habeb. A 
yinpathetic story of French men of medicine who, alter being 
trained in cit hospitals, practice in the country Raymond 
Pellegrin portrays a brilliant young intern who develops trom 
i superior, if rather superficial, student into an able and dedi 
cated country doctor, Sensitive mood photography in provincial 
ettings. Well acted and directed, with English tithes. Leading 
players: Raymond Pellegrin, Jeanne Moreau 

Idult Ed he 12-15 


Good Mature No 


The First Traveling Saleslady—RKKO. Direction, Arthur Lubin 
This comedy farce with music takes place in the days when 
hqual Rights for Women” was the battle cry of a few deter 
mined ladies. Ginger Rogers is possessed with the dream of 
emancipation and endowed with cnough gumption to go to 
Lexas to sell barbed wire when her corset company folds. Carol 
Channing, as her traveling companion, offers a couple of her 
rident vocalizations Ihe result however is only i labored 
lucsimile of light comedy, Leading players: Ginger Roger 
Carol Channing, Barry Nelson 
belult 15-18 12-15 


Contrived humor Poor Poor 


He Laughed Last Columbia. Direction, Blake Edwards. A sent 
mental farce about Big Dan, an underworld czar and inveterate 
pactieal poker, and Max, bis number two man, Max, tired of 
wony the butt of the boss's humor, has Big Dan killed, but mot 
clove the vietim, with a dying chuckle, concocts a final gargan 
iin joke om Max. Leading players Richard Long, bates 
Marlo 


af , 
bela ie | 12-1 


Possibly 


Mildly amusing Mildly amusing 


High Society MGM. Direction, Charles Walters. Ao glittering 
cat troles through a Newport version of The Philadelphia 
vy, that brittle fable of manners and marriage among the 
crprivileged, Despite the galaxy of stars and the lavish pro 
auction, the film is a little less amusing than might be ex 
pected. To make this a “musical,” Cole Porter songs of varying 
degrees of merit are added, and Louis Arrostrong and his band 
ire anjected into the plot, Leading players: Grace kelly, Bing 
Crosby, Frank Simatra, Celeste Holm 
Idul 15-18 12-15 
Amusing light Sophisticated Mature 


entertainment 


Hold Back the Night Allicd Artists. Direction, Allin Dwan. Cap 
tain Jolin Payne has cared an unopened bottle of Scotch 
hisky with him all through World War TE and now through 
the Korean War, holding it in reserve for a very special time 
that never qytrite COTES Flashbacks ol the ‘ iplain’s Pormbantic 
ite are interspersed among bloody scenes of the “fighting with 
fhawal” from the Yalu River in Korea. When the bottle is 
dangled in front of the men of the company to keep them go 
the audience’ imitation is likely to turn to distaste. Leading 

rm: Jolin Payne, Mona Freeman, Peter Graves 
hela ” 


7 8 12-15 


Poor Poor Poor 


Hot Cars | nited Artists. Direction, Don McDougall, A semidoc 
uientary touch—the description of techniques used in the mat 
keting of stolen cars—adds interest to an otherwise routine 
melodrama, To secure quick money tor his child's operation 
he hero joins a company selling hot cars and becomes involved 
no murder, Leading players: Jolin Bromfield, Joi Lansing. 
Idults has 12-15 


Matter of taste Matter of taste Mature 


I've Lived Before—l niversal-International, Direction, Richard 
tartlett. The story of an airline pilot who believes he has lived 
belore begins as a routine fantasy but quietly develops into a 
liirly suspenseful search for proot of his reincarnation theory 
\ sympathetic fiancée and a likable and reasonable psychia 
trist contribute to this restrained presentation ot a touchy sub 
ject. An unpretentious and rather unusual film, with a conclu 
sion that leaves room for personal opinion, Leading players 
Jock Mahoney, Leigh Snowden, Ann Harding. 

tdults see ha 12-17 
Matter of taste Yes Mature 
Jedda, the Uncivilized DCA. Direction, Charles Chauvel. Au 
thentic Australian settings, including tribal customs of the prim 
tive natives, and good characterizations give distinction to this 
lili. Jedda is a native girl who has been brought up by a white 
rancher’s wile, Tragedy and melodrama enter the story when 
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loneliness, rebellion, and the Lascination of the unknown lead 
Jedda back to her own people. Leading players: Betty Sutton 
George Simpson-Lyttle 

Idults 15-18 12-15, 
Matter of taste Mature . No 


Johnny Concho—! nited Artists. Direction, Don McGuire. In this 
studied, off-beat western, producer Frank Sinatra casts himself 
as a cowardly bully who relies on his gunman brother's reputa 
tion to protect him when he cheats at cards and chisels the 
townspeople. Frank Sinatra in the leading role remains Frank 
Sinatra, and his efforts to give the film significance misfire 
Leading players: Frank Sinatra, Keenan Wynn, Phyllis Kirk 

beull 15-15 12-15 
Poor Slow Slow 


la Strada—l’ornti-DeLaurentiis. Direction, Frederico Fellini. A 
moving and compassionate drama from Italy carries on the 
great tradition established by such films as Open City and 
Bicycle Thief. Ww demonstrates once more that commonplace 
and even sordid materials can be fashioned into a work of art 
by a sensitive director. A brutal, sensual professional strong 
man, superbly played by Anthony Quinn, buys a half-witted 
yirl from her mother to serve him as partner in his act and 
minis’ + to his creature comforts, He treats her like an animal, 
but a circus wire walker teaches her that even a pebble has 
its use. Because Quinn needs her, she stays with him. He, in 
turn, develops a rough tenderness for her when she goes into 
a state of shock after he kills the wire walker in a fit of rage 
Giulietta’ Masina displays an extraordinary range of emotion 
as the childlike and devoted girl, English tithes, Leading play 
crs: Anthony Quinn, Giulietta Masina, Richard Basehart 

Idull 154-18 12-15 
Outstanding but No 
definitely mature 


Outstanding 


Lisbon Republic. Direction, Ray Milland. Striking Portuguese 
settings bolster up a tired story. Ray Milland is a debonair 
smuggler who plays cops and robbers for the sheer deviltry of 
it, Maureen O'Hara, wife of a millionaire imprisoned behind 
the Iron Curtain, plots to get her husband back. Claude Rains, 
a suave thief and murderer, does his best, for a price, to give 
her what she wants, Leading players: Ray Milland, Maureen 
O'Hara, Claude Rains 

Idults 15-18 12-15 


Poor Poor No 


Miami Exposé~ Columbia. Direction, Fred F. Sears. Powerful but 
unscrupulous forces attempting to introduce legalized gambling 
into the state of Florida meet strenuous opposition both trom 
the law and trom the racketeers. This melodrama describes the 
efforts of a lieutenant of the Miami police to discover the mut 
derer of a tellow officer. The picture ends with a chase through 
the Everglades and a gun battle involving two women and a 
small boy. Leading players: Lee Cobb, Patricia Medina 

Idults 15-18 12-15 


Routine gangster film Mediocre Mediocre 


Pillars of the Sky Universal-International. Direction George 
Marshall. The Indian tribes of Oregon, who were guaranteed 
territory enclosed by the mountains they call “pillars of the 
sky,” are peaceful until the government sends troops to build a 
road and a fort. In the ensuing action, the slaughter of the 
white men is averted only by Sergeant Jeff Chandler and his 
loyal Indian scouts. The film manages to express vividly the 
horrors of the fighting without using pictorial detail, Leading 
players: Jett Chandler, Ward Bond 

Adults 15-18 12-15 


Western fans Western fans Yes 


Port Afrique Columbia. Direction, Rudolph Mate. Port Atrique, 
Morocco, is the intriguing background for a standardized 
“whodunit.” The film gains considerably from its authentic 
locale and its characterizations. Phil Carey is a wounded ex- 
flier who comes home to find his wife lying dead, and Pier 
Angeli is a night-club singer who knows more than she will 
reveal. Since the story revolves about a wayward wife, this film 
will be better fare for adults and mature young people than for 
children, Leading players: Pier Angeli, Phil Carey. 

fdlults 1h-18 12-15, 
Whodunit fans Mature No 


Private’s Progress—Boulting Brothers. Direction, John Boulting. 
This satirical farce gleefully details the hilarious adventures of 
an Oxford student who has been drafted into the British army, 
lan Carmichael bungles into and out of officers’ training school 
and innocently falls in with his brigadier uncle’s scheme to 
loot art treasures from occupied territory, The “misfit” type of 
humor is given increasing bite by the tongue-in-cheek comment 
on military lite. Although the film bogs down in the second 
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half. it enjoyably ditlerent Leading players lan Cai 
michael, Richard Attenborough, Dennis Price 
Idu 15-18 12-17 


’ ’ 


Entertaining Dialogue occasionally difficult to understand 
Raw Edge Universal-International. Direction, John Sherwood 
\ raw western in which the cattle king of a small Oregon town 
decrees that any unattached woman, with her property, be 
comes the possession of the first man who claims her, thereby 
touching off an explosion of greed, tur avd bloodshed. Lead 
ng player Rory Calhoun, Yvoune DeCark 


fdult i is 


Matter of taste Poor 


|} 


Tolstoy's epic War and Peace comes to the screen with Henry Fonda 
and Audrey Hepburn in leading roles 


Run for the Sun—'t nited Artists. Direction, Ro Boulting \ 
rather long-winded adventure story takes an ambitiou youny 
woman reporter and a world-famous author deep into the 
Mexican jungle. When their plane is forced to crash-land, they 
are picked up by a strange Englishman and two Germans 
[heir rescuers turn out to be not as hospitable as they seemed 
it first. The final, seemingly endless chase into the tropic wil 
dermess and back is enlivened by unusual bits of brutality 
Good acting. Leading players: Richard Widmark, Trevor How 
id, Jane Greet 

fdult 15-18 2-15 
Fair Fair Fair 
The Secret of Treasure Mountain Columbia. Direction, Seymour 
Friedman. In this unlikely melodrama, three bank robbers seek 
shelter in a strange camp built into a mountain, Their hosts 
are a synthetic Englishman and his daughter, who share their 
primitive isolation with a “professor” of Indian lore and an 
Apache couple Soon fists fly, knives flash, a cobra strike mal 
bodies hurtle from precipices, Leading player Valerie French 
Raymond Burt 

{dult i 


Poor Poor No 


J m 7 ae 
Seven Men from Now Warner Brothers. Direction, Budd Boet 
ticher, Randolph Scott, durable western hero, once more gets 
his man | his girl) in this melodrama of the Far West 
Wie hot 
the ‘ n works hard as one of the villains t rive 
ai mie | Leading pla «1 R indolpt Scou, Gail 
Ru ( 


fdu 154-18 12-1 


in a holdup, Scott goes out to search for 


Considerable violence 
Showdown at Abilene—'! niversal- International Direction 
Charles Haas, Quiet-talking Jock Mahoney returns from the 
Civil War to find that he must exchange his Confederate uni 


) 
Western fans Western fans 


form for that of sheriff to help settle a violent dispute between 
the tarmers and the catthlemen, The brutal beatir of an inno 
cent farmer and the ruthless killing of the cattle baron by his 
I echnicolor estcrn 
Jock Mahone Lyle Bettger, Martha Hyer 


fdu i is i2-ir 


henchmen add an unpleasant note to thi 
Leading player 


) 


) 
Western fans Western fans Western fans 


Storm over the Nile—Columbia. Direction, Zoltan Korda, Lerenc 
Youn This is 1 Cinemascop.« adaptation of A. 1 W. Mason's 
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well-known novel, The Four Feathers, about a British officer 
who is branded a coward because he retuses to fight under 
Kitchener in the Sudan. Leading players: Laurence Harvey 
James Robertson Justice, Anthony Steel 

{dults m-th 12-15 
Fair Fair Fair 
These Wilder Years MIGM. Direction, Roy Rowland, James Cag 
ney, a genial but determined tycoon, meets his match in the 
person of Barbara Stanwyck, an equally determined superin 
tendent of a foundling home and shelter for unwed mothers 
Cagney wishes to locate the illegitimate son he disowned twenty 
years ago, and he is convinced that his wealth will enable him 
o gain his ends. This social drama is replete with platitudes 
ind constantly borders on the mawkish, Nevertheless, it gives 
some insight into the problems of illegitimate children and 
their adoption, Leading players: James Cagney, Barbara Stan 
wyck, Walter Pidgeon 

Idults 15-18 : 12-15 
Matter of taste Mature No 
Three for Jamie Dawn— Allicd Artists. Direction, Thomas Carr. A 
moderately suspenseful courtroom melodrama, The defendant 
is guilty of murder, but a clever lawyer has selected three 
jurors who he thinks are open to persuasion, Low-keyed act 
ing and careful pacing of the three subplots pave the way to 
the courtroom climax, Leading players: Laraine Day, Ricardo 
Montalban, Eduard Frane 
Idults in 
Fair Mature 


8 
pes 


War and Peace —!’ar amount Ponti DeLaurentiis, Direction, King 
Vidor. This version of Tolstoy's novel may not be the “greatest 
picture ever made,” but it is in many ways a fine achievement 
In the condensation necessary to transter the book to the screen 
the picture is three and one-half hours long, even so), impor 
tant characters have been simplified into stereotypes, and the 
story line has become thin, The picture centers on the youth 
ful Natasha, enchantingly played by Audrey Hepburn, and the 
effects of war and peace on her family and the men who loved 
her. Mel Ferrer creates a moody and sensitive Audrey, an 
officer-aristocrat. Henry Fonda, as Tolstoy's subtle and complex 
Pierre, cuts his role to the dimensions of a bumbling family 
friend, Pictorially, however, the film is magnificent. The war 
scenes are masterfully achieved, having much of the moving 
human quality that the characters themselves lack, Leading 
players: Audrey Hepburn, Mel Ferrer, Henry Fonda 

fdlults 15-18 2-15 
Brilliant achievement Yes Yes 
Wicked as They Come—Columbia. Direction, Ken Hughes, A 
pretty face and a calculating brain carry Arlene Dahl all the 
way from New York's garment district to a Paris prison, by way 
of a plush London advertising agency and a French chateau 
A shoddy, unconvincing melodrama, in black and white, ce 
tails this twentieth-century Becky Sharp's ruthless exploitation 
of other people. Leading players: Arlene Dahl, Phil Carey, 
Herbert Marshall 

Adults 154-18 

Poor No 


16MM FILMS 


Bicycle Safety -M.l’.O. Productions, 24 minutes, This is the story 
of one community and its efforts to reduce the hazards that 
surround bicycle riders. Aroused by a series of local accidents, 
a teacher worked out a bicycle licensing and instruction cam 
paign that enlisted the aid and enthusiasm of the entire city 
Echoes in the Rock—Film Imayes. 15 minutes. This is not a tray 
clogue in the accepted sense, but rather an attempt to express, 
through sensitive color photography and poetic commentary, 
some of the mystic quality and grandeur of ancient Spain, as 
discovered on the winding stone streets of Toledo, ‘The camera 
follows a little family composed of a blind grandfather, an 
eager child, and a youth on their rounds delivering the daily 
water supply 

The Great Adventure Contemporary Film Library minutes 
Arne Sucksdortl'’s beautiful story of childhood on a Swedish 
farm (reviewed in the September 1955 National Parent 
Teacher) is now available for rental in :6mm 

Helen Keller in Her Story Contemporary Film Library. 45 min 
utes. This inspiring, award-winning film biography is now avail 
able for rental in 16 mm. The picture reaflirms what a gallant, 
warm, and appealing human being Helen Keller is 

My Majorce Film Images. 17 minutes, The seven hundred years 
of uninterrupted peace enjoyed by this little island off the 
coast of Spain have made it an idyllic spot for the photographer 
to record the lush beauty of unspoiled countryside and the sim 
ple life and pleasures of a rustic people 
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MOTION PICTURES PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


or Matinee 


The First Texaa” Children and young people, good; ar 
Geedbye, My lady | ellent 

Joha and Julie Chuidren and young people, good; adults, f 
Toy Tiger luldren, yea; young people and adults, enterta 


Zantabuky — 4.000 
tT i} y 
The Birds and the Bees Cluldren, possibly; young people 


The Brave One Children and young people, yea; adul 
Francis in the Haunted House —( huldren, powibly a bit 
entertaining 
The Great Locomotive Chase (hildren and young people 
The King and t- (luldren, ye oung people and adul 
Men Against the Arctic ( hildren and young people 
On the Threshold of Space ( hildren, ye 
Pardners Martin and le fans 
The Phantom Horse ( huldren, ye 
Secrets of the Reef b.xceli« 
The Swen (ohuldren 


oung people 
oung people ard a 


vung people and adults, enter 

Unidentified Flying Objects (luidren, good, with guidance 
! ! nteresting 

Walk the Proud Lend Children, good, with some backgro 


myunetion th a study program; adul 
{or ’ j P« ople 


Alexander the Great lieve erage spectacle 
Autumn Leaves (| 1, om ung people, poor; a 
Awara Viewer 

the Bad Seed Children, no; young people, mature; ad 

The Ballet of Romeo and juliet (luldren, yea; young people 
The Battle of Gettysburg fF air 

Behind the High Wali (luldren and young people, poor 
Bhowanil Junction” “iatter of taste 

The Black Sleep (hildren, to; young people, poor; adu 
The Catered Aflair (Children and young people, good 
Congo Crossing Trash 

The Creeping Unknown Children and young people, no 
D-Day, the Sixth of Je «Children, no; young people, poo 
Farth vs. the Flying { . sere -Cluldren, no ning people ar 
The Eddy Duchia Story (Children, no; young people, mature 
The Edge of Hell ¥ air 

Emergency Hospital (luldren, posmtil 
The Fastest Gua Alive (luldren and young people, yes 


young people and 


Foreign Intrigue \eak mystery melodrama 
Gamma People Cluidren and young people, unawhole 
The Harder They Fall Clildren, no; young people 
Huk ren and young people, poor; adults, matter 
Invitation to the Dance Cluldren, ballet enthusiast 
pe 

The Killing Cluldren > oung people and adults, ten 
A Kiss Belore Dying (Children, no; young people, mature 
The Leather Soint= Children, poor oung people and adul 
Lust for Life Children, with discussion; young people 

excellent 
The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit’ Children, mature 


on under a akhilled | der; adults 


Mauacre Children, no; young people, poor; adult 
The Maverick Queen Children, no, young people t 
Moby Dick — Children, yes; young people, excellent; ad 
The Naked Night—-Children and young people, no; adult 
Nightmare (chuldren, no; young people and adults, poor 
Outside the Law Fair 

The Prowd and the Beautiful Ciuidren, no; young people 


The Prowd Ones Western fans 

The Proud and Profane Children, no; young people, poor 

Quincannon, Froatier Scout — VV estern fans 

The Rack (hildren, nm ing people ery mature, ad 
t 

The Rawhide Years —( hulid 


Rebel in Town Children ture 


oung people, poor, a 
ound pe ople yes; adults 
Safori ‘ hiren, no yung people and adults, poor 
Santiago Children, no; young people, fair; adults, matte 
Satellite in the Sky —Cluldren, ye 
Screaming Eagles (Children and young people, far; adult 


oung people and adul 


The Searchers Children, no; young people and adults, fine 
Simon and Lavra Children, no; young people, sophisti 
Skabenga Children, no; young people and adult 


Somebody Up There Likes Me Children, mature 


Star in the Dust -(luldren, very poor, young people 

Stor of india Vo 

Storm Ceater— (hildren, with discussan leader; young 
lise on leader; acdul thought pro 

That Certain Feeling ‘ luldren, y« ing people and 

Trapeze Chi 

Tribute to a Bad Man Children, no; young people, mature 


Twenty-three Paces to Baker Street ( huliren 


tren r nature sung people nature 


" r than average m 

The Way Ow Children, no; youn yple an 
The Werewolf (Cluldren, no nut ople an 
While the City Sleeps (luldren and young pec 
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Treasury 
Report 


READERS IN SEARCH OF INSPIRATION don't make a beeline for 
a financial statement—not ordinarily at least. Financial 
tatements may be useful as business records, but columns 
of numbers are not usually prescribed as an antidote for 
flagging spirits. Sull, one financial report now in circula 
tion deserves a place on almost any shelf set aside for in 
pirational reading 

For simplicity the title of the record is hard to beat: Hou 
United Community Campaigns Spend Their Dollars 

We need not labor the point. These dollars, we know 
are spent to meet human needs, Today they are at work in 
more than two thousand communities all over the country 

Just how much money did united community funds have 
to spend last year? The statement shows three hundred 
and forty million dollars, More than twenty-six million 
individuals, business firms, industrial plants, clubs, and 
other groups, sometime between Labor Day and Thanks 
giving Day, exchanged those dollars for red feathers. 


vow let's get down to the firm business at hand: How was 
this money spent? 

Ihe trustees of the funds got an amazing amount of 
mileage out of the dollars, which were shared by some 
twenty-three thousand agencies across the country, ranging 
from those that provide institutional care for babies to 
those that help job hunters find work. 

The largest item in the “spent” column—$g5,784,454, 01 
28.2 per cent of the total—was earmarked for local services 
to build a strong family life. This money went for family 
education and research, for casework with parents and 
children, lor legal aid, travelers’ aid, vocational guidance 
and family counseling 

Phe next largest sum—$g5,269,018, or 28 per cent of the 
total—was spent for local services for children and youth 
for child guidance clinics, day nurseries and nursery 
schools, foster home placements, adoption services, work 
with dependent or neglected children 

The third largest amount, $98,115,000, was shared by 
the American Red Cross and agencies especially con 
cerned with crippled children, cancer, tuberculosis, and 
heart ills 

Local health services were next in line, with more than 
$25,000,000 tor dental clinics, mental health clinics, alco 
holic clinics, visiting nurses, well-baby clinics, fresh air 
camps, health education, and hearing societies, 

The treasury also paid for $14,565,055 worth of local 
hospital care, and $11,455,000 more was put to work to 
build better Communities through welfare councils, inter 
national institutes, neighborhood and district councils 


school-community programs, and volunteer service bureaus 


ruese are only a few of the services your dollars buy when 
you exchange them for red feathers. This, reduced to in 
come and outgo, is the gist of one year in the life of what 
might be called a people to- people treasury. 

When the account sheet of history and human events 
seems discouragingly off balance, it may be reassuring to 
remember the financial statement of the Red Feathe 
reasury, Ihe statement and the treasury rest on a single 
asset: man’s caring for man. This fact could edge away 
the doldrums and bring faith into balance. 
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In November We Celebrate 


The Golden Jubilee Anniversary 
of the Natwonal Parente 
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by Next month the official P.T.A. magazine will observe its fiftieth birthday. We hereby invite all readers of the National 
Parent-Teacher and those who write for it to join us in celebrating this big event in our lives. In addition to the 
regular articles and departments, our -birthday issue will carry such special features as these: 


“Light the Candles—The Time Is Jubilee’’ 
‘As Others Know Us’’: impressions of the magazine from some longtime friends 
“Through the Years Pictorially’’ 
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